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CHAPTER I. 

A GREAT SWELL. 

" Buy a box of matches, sir ? Do please buy a box 
of matches." 

It was a little ragged barefooted boy who spoke. 

vJ / He had a dirty face and rough matted hair, and 

was running by the side of a rather stylish-looking 

young gentleman, and thrusting his little tray of 

wares under his nose. 

" Buy a box sir, please, sir ; only a penny, sir," 
' he kept on repeating. 

"I don't want anything of the sort," said the 
other, looking straight before him and swinging a 
light cane round and round as if he had been turn- 
ing a wheel. 

"Only a penny, sir; just to get me a bit of 
bread, sir. I'm so hungry, sir." 

" I tell you I don't want any. Get out of my 

way, do." 

A 
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Eaising his hand with the cane in it to warn the 
boy out of his path, the point of the cane caught the 
street-boy's tray of matches and swept the little 
fellow's whole stock-in-trade into the mud. 

Without pausing to look at the mischief he had 
done, the young gentleman passed on, looking very 
red and uncomfortable, and murmuring to himself, 
" It was his own fault ; I did not want to spoil his 
things ; he ought not to have got in my way." 

"You should have more consideration," said a 
working man who overtook him a few yards farther 
on. " That boy has to get his living." 

The youth looked at the speaker as much as to 
say, " What right have you to talk to me ? " But 
the other went on, quietly — 

" You have spoilt his boxes ; and he will have a 
difficulty in selling them." 

" Serves him right," was the answer. 

" If you were in his place you would not think 
so. I hope you may never know what it is to have 
to sell matches in the streets for a livelihood." 

"There's not much chance of that," said the 
boy, disdainfully. 

" Why not ? Stranger things have happened," 
the man replied. 

"You don't know who I am," said the young 
gentleman, tossing his head. 

" Oh yes, I do. You are the son of Mr. Frere 
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the banker. Your father would never have upset 
a poor boy's matches into the mud ; or if he had 
done so by accident he would have stooped to pick 
them, np again, rather than he should lose them, 
for all he's a rich man. Ask him ? " 

" How cheeky these fellows are ! " said Malcolm 
Frere half aloud, as the man quickened his step 
and left him. " I did not want to upset the boy's 
things : he ought not to have got in my way. It 
serves him right." 

But although he thus excused himself, his con- 
science smote him, and he wished all the while that 
he had not been so impatient. It was quite true, 
as the man had said, that his father would have 
acted very differently. 

" If I see the boy there to-morrow," he said to 
himself, " I'll give him sixpence." 

It was very doubtful whether the boy would be 
there on the morrow. He might have returned 
and given him the sixpence then ; and it would, no 
doubt, have been accepted gratefiilly. But he had 
not yet got the mastery over himself sufficiently to 
acknowledge to others that he had lost his temper 
and had done wrong. So he went on his way. 

Malcolm Frere, the banker's son of Shuttleborough, 
was rather a stylish young gentleman in his own 
opinion. He was only about thirteen years of age, 
but had the manners and address of one much older. 
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He was particular about his costume, especially 
when walking through the streets. At such times 
he sported a chimney-pot hat, smoothly brushed, 
and wore very neatly-fitting well-polished boots. 
He was not quite so careful about his other gar- 
ments; the head and the foot, the hat and the 
boots, were sufficient, in his opinion, to mark the 
gentleman. Of course he liked to be correct in 
the intermediate parts; but the extremities were 
of most importance. 

The little match-boy had splashed his boots, not 
altogether by accident, Malcolm thought ; and soon 
afterwards a misfortune happened to his hat. A 
boy who was flying a kite just outside the town, 
ran across the road, looking over his shoulder at 
his plaything, and nearly came into collision with 
the young gentleman. He was only kept from 
running into his bosom by the point of the cane, 
held out to meet him. 

" Look out ! " cried Malcolm. 

" Look out yourself," said the other, who had re- 
ceived the end of the cane in his stomach, and was 
smartiQg with pain. The string of the kite caught 
Malcolm's hat at the same moment and tilted it 
from his head ; it fell into the dirt, and Malcolm, 
so far as his gentility depended on his get-up, 
ceased to be a gentleman for the remainder of the 
day. 



\ 
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In liis anger he struck at the kite with his cane, 
and destroyed it. The owner retaliated by calling 
him a swell and throwing a handful of mud at him ; 
and Malcolm, angry and indignant as he felt, had 
no alternative but to retreat as quickly as possible. 
He could not fight in the street with boys who 
threw mud. 

On reaching his home he entered the house with- 
out being observed, and hastening upstairs, changed 
his clothes, muttering to himself all the while in a 
very angry and incoherent manner. 

And yet Malcolm Frere was not altogether such 
a bad or foolish fellow as this introductory account 
of him might lead our readers to suppose. He had 
been unfortunate in his « broughtens up," as Mr. 
Slick would express it. He was an only child, and 
had lost his mother while he was very young. His 
father, who was doatingly fond of him, kept >n'Tn 
too much at home, and humoured and indulged him. 
Mr. Frere had now married again, and the son was 
not quite so much thought of. Still he had his 
own way in most things ; and a foolish way it was 
too often. His chief fault was self-conceit : he had 
too good an opinion of himself; it was not to be 
wondered at, since he had so little opportunity of 
comparing himself with other people. 

He was proud of his name and family. Malcolm 
was his father's name as well as his own, and had 
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been his grandfather s. The name descended from 
one to another as if it had been a surname. If 
there had been a dozen sons they would all have 
been christened Malcolm: Malcolm Edward, or 
Malcolm Wallace, or Malcolm Bruce, for the sake 
of distinction, but all Malcolms. Malcolm was the 
hat, and Frere the boots; the name that came 
between was usefiil, but not so much thought of. 
The hero of this story Jif, after such a beginning, 
we may venture to call him so) was the eldest and 
only surviving son of his fether, and therefore 
Malcolm only ; the heir to his father's name with 
all that belonged to it. 

A great name is worth having, especially if a 
great fame goes with it. A man whose ancestor 
has been celebrated as a leader or benefactor of his 
race, will be careful not to bring dishonour upon 
the name by unworthy conduct. It may not be a 
very powerful motive in the absence of any other, 
but it is not without its value. There had been 
Malcolms in Scotland who were kings ; and Freres 
in France who were brethren of some religious or 
benevolent community. That was where the pre- 
sent Malcolm Frere, thirteen years of age, was sup- 
posed to have started from. It will be seen before 
this history is ended, where he will be likely to 
arrive. 

Malcolm shut himself up in his room, after his 
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adventure with the matches and the kite, very much 
out of temper with the world in general, but more 
especially with that small part of it which had its 
seat in his own bosom. He felt conscious that he 
had made a fool of himself, as people generally do 
when they give way to their temper. He hoped 
he should not meet with any of those rude, ill- 
mannered boys again. They were rude certainly ; 
but they might not perhaps have been so if he had 
let them alone in the first instance. He had not 
been over-polite himself; and now they would be 
sure to look upon him as a fair mark for their satire, 
or even for their mud. He wished they could know 
that he was sorry for his part of the affair, and then 
they would perhaps be sorry for theirs. 

Not that he was afraid of them. A Malcolm 
should never be afraid of anything — except losing 
his temper and doing wrong. If they had been 
boys of his own age and standing, lie did not doubt 
that he could have thrashed them all, one after 
another ; but they were small, and threw mud, and 
would not have cared much if mud had been thrown 
at them. They were little dirty street boys, selling 
matches and flying kites ; we will not repeat the 
name he gave them ; it was an ugly and contemp- 
tuous one, used often to distinguish those who make 
and sell matches and such things from those who 
only buy and use them. And what had they called 
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him ? "A swell ! A howHng swell ! " After all, 
there was nothing very bad or offensive about that. 
He was a swell, and had no objection to be told so 
in a proper manner. Those Httle ragged boys 
would have liked it themselves; they would all 
have been swells if they could. Of course the " get 
up " would not have made gentlemen of them, any 
more than it did of him. He was a gentleman 
already — at least he hoped so. But then being a 
gentleman, and having the advantage of them in 
that respect, he ought, as he told himself, to have 
acted as such, and to have set them a good example. 
What the working man had said was perfectly true, 
his father would not have scattered a poor boy's 
match-boxes in the mtid; and to suppose that a 
Malcolm of the earlier generations ever did such a 
thing was absurd upon the face of it. 

Not more absurd, however, than the idea which 
had been started at the same time that he, Malcolm 
Frere, the son of the rich banker of the city of 
Shuttleborough, might some day want to sell a box 
of matches himself for a meal, and find nobody to 
buy them. Yet " Stranger things have happened," 
as the man had said. It was an unpleasant remark 
for any one to make. Malcolm could afford to laugh 
at it ; it was only said to vex him. Yet he did not 
laugh at it. The thought took hold of him and 
he could not shake it off. It must be very bad to 
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run about the streets in all weathers, barefooted and 
half-naked, and to beg of every one who passed to 
" buy a box of matches." The more he thought of 
it the more sorry he felt that he had behaved so 
unfeelingly to the poor boy. He hoped his father 
would not hear of it ; and that nobody would re- 
member it, nor repeat it, nor report it. He would 
be more upon his guard in fiiture. 

A few days after Malcolm's adventures in the 
streets of Shuttleborough, Mr. Frere announced to 
his wife that he had made arrangements for taking 
a long holiday. They had not yet made what they 
called their wedding tour, and intended to go to 
the south of France and to Italy. Malcolm was to 
go with them, and after his return to be sent to 
school, an arrangement with which he was very 
well contented. He longed for the excitement and 
novelty of travelling abroad, and was anxious also 
to do as other Malcolm Freres had done before him 
— ^win prizes at a public school. 

They started; but were detained at a watering- 
place in the south of England by Malcolm, who fell 
sick. He was usually healthy enough; but the 
doctor who came to see him thought he must have 
"caught something," and this so alarmed Mrs. 
Frere, who it must be remembered was not his own 
mother, that it was thought best to place him in a 
lodging by himself, until he should be pronounced 
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safe from infection. He was not very ill ; and his 
father came to see him daily, and spent as much 
time with him as he could; but he was a long 
while recovering his strength, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frere were both anxious to proceed on their journey, 
as the time at their disposal was limited. 

" What are we to do with the poor boy ? " said 
Mr. Frere to his wife, after Malcolm was conva- 
lescent, though Mrs. Frere was still rather afraid of 
him. 

" I'm sure I don't know," the lady answered. 
" We cannot take him with us, I suppose ? " 
" Oh, no. It would be a great anxiety." 
" And we cannot leave him here." 
" Alone ? No ; that would hardly be right." 
" Of course not. I should not think of it. And 
there's nowhere else that we can send him to. 
Shuttleborough would be too long a journey for 
him, and the house is fult of painters and work- 
people." 

Poor young Malcolm Frere was, it must be con- 
fessed, rather awkwardly situated. He could not 
stay where he was, and he could not go anywhere 
else. What was to be done with him ? 

While the question was still under discussion, a 
servant entered the room and announced that " a 
person named Mrs. Bott wished to speak to Mr. 
Frere." 
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"Bott," said that gentleman. "Bott— Bott? 
I have heard the name somewhere ; but I have no 
recollection as to who owns it. You had better 
show her up." 

In a few moments a middle-aged woman, ap- 
parently frouL the country, plainly dressed, but with 
long flowing ringlets surmounted by a hat rather 
too gay with ribbons and feathers, stood at the 
door of the room bowing and smiling. 

" You have forgotten me, Mr. Frere," she said ; 
" but I saw your name in the list of visitors, and as 
I was here for a day or two I thought I should like 
to see you and dear Master Malcolm." 

" Why, it's nurse Gunn ! " said Malcolm, who 
was standing at the open window, not too near Mrs. 
Frere. 

" So it is, my dear," she exclaimed, turning to- 
wards him with a fond look. '* You haven't forgot 
your old nurse, have you ? Bless his little heart ! " 

Malcolm did not approve of "little heart" as 
applied to himself, but he was glad to see the 
woman who had taken care of him at a time when 
that description would have been more justly ap- 
plicable. He did not remember very much about 
her, for he had not been long under her care. She 
had left Mr. Frere's house to marry a farmer to 
whom she had been previously engaged, in the 
south of England, and they had lost sight of 
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her. Mrs. Bott talked a great deal about Master 
Malcolm's infantile doings and sayings, and won 
Ids father's hearb by her evident affection for her 
nursling. He fancied she had been rather a hast:^- 
tempered woman when in his service ; but matri- 
mony had perhaps sweetened her. She had no 
children of her own, she said, and thought the 
more of those who used to be under her care. She 
had never forgotten Master Malcolm, and never 
should. 

Mr. Frere asked after Mr. Bott and the farm, 
upon which latter topic Mrs. Bott had a great deal 
to say. "It was a nice place; so pretty, and so 
healthfiil. She wished Master Malcolm could see 
it; and the horses as he always used to be so 
fond of; and the moo-cows, bless him ! " And 
she laughed and shook her ringlets at him, till 
in spite of himself he could not help laughing 
with her. 

While this was going on an idea occurred to 
Mrs. Frere, which she communicated in a whisper 
to her husband. Would Mrs. Bott take charge of 
Malcolm at the farm for a few weeks ? 

The question was worth considering, and Mr. 
Frere in few words explained to Mrs. Bott the 
difficulty of their position. 

" Take charge of him ! " she exclaimed, with 
ardour. " What ! take him to my own home, and — 
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and — bosom," she was going to say, but she saw 
that Malcolm had anticipated the sentiment and 
did not Hke it, so she stopped short. 

" Why, Mr. Frere," she continued, after a pause, 
as if her feelings had been too many for her, " it is 
the very thing of all others I should most enjoy. 
Often have I said to my dear husband, ' Bott,' says 
I. ^ What ? ' says he. ' Bott,' I says again, ' if 
I could only have that dear boy here on a visit for 
to show him the farmyard, and the horses, and the 
cows, and for to run about and amuse himself, I 
should wish for nothing else in this world.' ' And 
a good job that would be,' he would answer, though 
I am sure there is no one more easily pleased and 
contented and satisfied than I am ; so he need not 
have been so sharp with me, Mr. Prere, had he ? 
But Mr. Bott must have his joke. He often makes 
a joke. Master Malcolm, though perhaps you wouldn't 
know it if you was to hear it, for he looks as solemn 
as a bishop all the while ; but that is his way, and 
you'll get used to it, as I did." 

" What do you say, Malcolm ? " Mr. Frere asked. 
" Should you like to go to Mr. Bott's for three or 
four weeks ? " 

" I can hardly tell," said Malcolm. 

" We should make a deal of you ; you'd be the 
greatest man in the place, and could have your own 
way in everything." 
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"I should have nothing to do," said Malcolm, 
dejectedly. 

" Oh yes, you would, plenty ! else I would not 
ask you to come. The worst occupation a young 
gentleman can have is doing nothing. You know 
who it is finds work for idle hands to do. Master 
Malcolm, don't you ? " 

"Do you mean Mr. Bott?" Malcolm asked, 
innocently. 

" No ; I was not thinking of Mr. Bott," she an- 
swered, with a laugh. " But Bott would set you 
agoing. Tou could go about the farm ; and there's 
a great hill covered with gorse close to it, and fuU 
of rabbits ; you could shoot the rabbits, if the squire 
would give you leave ; they do a deal of mischief 
Oh, you'd find plenty to do." 

" You could make him comfortable, I suppose ? " 
Mr. Frere asked. 

" Oh yes, certainly. It's a nice house for a farm ; 
Clare Hall they call it ; though it is not ths Hall, of 
course. The HaU itself is not far off, though. Our 
house used to be a castle once, and there's some of 
the old castle left. We call it ^The Castle' still 
sometimes. Oh, it's quite a romantic spot, I assure 
you, Mr. Malcolm ; and you would be as happy there 
as the day is long." 

"Well, Mrs. Bott, I think, with your leave, I 
will send him to you," said Mr. Frere. 
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"That's right, Mr. Frere. I'm going home to- 
morrow, and he can come as soon as he likes, and 
stay as long as he likies. I can't say fairer than 
that, can I ? The rail will bring him to Bubbenhoe 
Station, within three miles of Clare Hall, and Mr. 
Bott will send a servant with the carriage, if ho 
don't drive over his own self to meet him." 



( i6 ) 



CHAPTEE II. 

" TAKING HIM DOWN:' 

Malcolm Frere was not particularly happy at the 
prospect of spending three or four weeks among 
strangers in an out-of-the-way farmhouse instead of 
accompanying his father to the Continent. But he 
resolved to make the best of it. For some things 
it might be pleasant enough. It would be all new 
to him. He liked the idea of the Castle, and the 
gorse-covered hill, and the rabbits. There were 
horses, too, which he supposed he could ride, or Mrs. 
Bott would not have mentioned them. He would 
receive a great deal of attention, and should be able 
to astonish the country folks, and perhaps teach 
them something. Mrs. Bott had said so, or hinted 
as much, and it had pleased him more than he 
would have cared to confess. 

He arrived at Bubbenhoe Station at the appointed 
time, and looked out for Mr. Bott and the carriage, 
but could not see either the one or the other. He 
expected they would have been there waiting for 
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him, and thought it rather slighty of them to have 
failed, especially as the train was late. The only 
person who remained after the train had passed on 
was a tall, elderly man, with a heavy countenance, 
having the appearance of a labourer from the plough- 
tail, and the only carriage in view was a spring-cart, 
well bespattered with mud, which had been suflTered 
to accumulate upon the body and wheels for weeks 
or months perhaps. The man had a cart-whip in 
his hand, a worn and battered hat upon his head, 
and a pair of clod-crushers on his feet — Malcolm 
could not call them boots. This individual followed 
Malcolm about with his eyes for some minutes, and 
then shuffled up to him and said, in a husky voice, 
" Are you the young gent as I'm a-looking for ? " 

Malcolm had a particular objection to be called a 
"gent," and he was unwilling to admit the idea 
which had crossed his mind that this man and that 
cart had been sent to convey him to Glare Hall Farm, 
or the " Castle." So he answered rather shortly, 
" How can I tell ? " 

" If you can't, who can ? " said the man. " Mr. 
Bott sent me to look for a young gent as was coming 
by that there train as is gone. If you are the young 
gent as Mr. Bott expects, you are to go along with 
me. 

" IS Mr. Bott sent you," said Malcolm, " I suppose 
I must be the gentleman in question." 

B 
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" A young gent," the man repeated — " a young 
gent, Mr. Bott said, by the name of whatd'yeccJl'm 
— I forget the name again; but it's of no con- 
sequence." 

" Frere my name is — Malcolm Frere," the young 
gentleman replied, drawing himself up. 

No consequence, indeed ! Such a name as his ! 

" Ah, well ! it woa something of that sort, I do 
think ; but it don't signify. You are to come 
along with me." 

^^Has Mr. Bott sent his carriage?" Malcolm 
asked, ignoring the spring^cart. 

« What'say ? " 

Malcolm repeated the question. 

" Carriage ? No ; not as I know on. He has 
sent the trap, though. There it is." 

Malcolm, though bursting with vexation, had no 
alternative but to call to the only porter on duty to 
carry his luggage to the trap, but the porter was very 
busy talking to some one, and did not immediately 
reply. 

" You take one handle, and I'll take the t'other," 
Q^id the old man ; " the portmantle won't break us 
down." 

Malcolm, after another glance at the industrious 
porter, did as he was requested, and they were soon 
ready to start. The horse — a clumsy animal, with 
long hair about its fetlocks — stood dozing between 
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the shafts, and had to be waked up with sundry 
jerks of the reins before he would move on. 

" Mrs. Botts said I was to ask if you could drive ; 
'cause if you could, you might." 

" Much obliged to her," said Malcolm. " Yes, I 
can drive a- pair of ponies, but I don't want to drive 
that creature ; he does not look as if he had any go 
in him." 

" One can't judge of a horse by the look of him," 
said the man, "any more than one can of a young 
gent. Poppitt can shack along pretty sharp when 
he gets started ; but you needn't drive unless you 
Uke." 

There was a public-house close by, and Malcolm, 
notwithstanding his annoyance, thought it would be 
the right thing, and perhaps add something to his 
importance, if he oiBfered the man who had come to 
meet him some refreshment. 

" Will you take anything ? " he said. 

" What 'say ? " 

" Will you take anything ? " 

" Yes ; I'll take my departure if you're ready." 

" I meant, would you take anything to drink ? " 
said Malcolm, thinking the man had not understood 
him. 

" No, thank you ; I be'ant dry. And yet I be ; 
I be always Dry ; I were bom Dry, and shall be 
Dry as long as I live." 
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" Is that your name, then ? " 

"Yes, it be. Daniel Dry; that's how I were 
bom and christened." 

Before they had gone far Daniel Dry pointed to 
a little shop, and said, " Will you take anytiiiing ? " 

" What do you mean ? " said Malcolm. 

« A peppermint, or a sngar-stick ? » 

" No," said Malcolm ; he could not bring himself 
to add " thank you " to such an offer. 

" One good turn deserves another," said old 
Dry. 

" It's a different thing, though," said Malcolm, 
hardly knowing whether the old man was serious or 
making fun of him. 

" Yes," said Dry ; " I be old and you be young ; 
that's the difference." 

When they had gone about a mile, Poppitt drew 
up at a farmhouse by the roadside. 

" I've got another passenger a-coming in here," 
said Dry. 

" There's no room," Malcolm answered. 

" We'll make room," said Dry. 

By the time he had cleared a place at the back 
of the cart, a calf was brought from the farmyard 
with much pushing and pulling, and was lifbed into 
the vehicle. The calf did not seem to like the trap 
Any better than Malcolm did, and a strong net was 
brought and tied across the rails to keep it from 
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jumping down into the road. This did not prevent 
it from thrusting its nose over Malcolm's shoulder 
and mp-a-a-ing incessantly close to his ear. 

"I wish it would not make that noise/' said 
Malcolm. 

" What 'say ? " 

Daniel Dry had a habit of asking in a sharp 
voice " What 'say ? " almost before the person who 
addressed him had done speaking. Malcolm did not 
like it ; it was not respectful, and it gave him the 
trouble of speaking a second time. 

" I wish it would not make that noise," he re- 
peated, in a loud voice. 

" What ! don't you like it ? " Dry asked, x 

" No, I should think not." 

"You see it has been taken from its mother, 
poor thing ! " 

" That's no reason," said Malcolm. 

"You don't look for reason in a poor creetur 
like that, do you ? " 

" Mo-a-a-a," said the calf. 

"Now if I understand right," Dry continued, 
"you are in the same case yourself; and the calf 
might be aware on it. She thinks, perhaps, there's 
a pair on you." 

" Mo-a-a-a," said the calf again 

" Come, I say ! " Malcolm exclaimed, looking up 
at his companion angrily. 
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"No ofiFencGj" said the other, gravely; '*no 
offence, Mr. Milkum." 

" Malcolm, my name Is." 

" Well, it*S no odds about a name," said Dry ; 
" no offence is intended, and none should be took." 

" Mo-a-a-a," said the calf. 

" I shall get down and walk," said Malcolm. 
" How far is it to the Castle ? " 

" The what ? " 

" Clare Hall— Mr. Bott's farm." 

" Ho ! ho ! " laughed Daniel Dry ; " the Castle ! 
Ho, ho, ho ! Well, the farm is — ever so far, so sit 
ye still. Ho, ho, ho, ho ! " 

^'^I won't," said Malcolm. "TU get down and 
walk." 

" Come up," said Dry, addressing the horse this 
time, and giving him a pull with the rein ; " Shack 
on, Poppitt ! " Then turning to Malcolm and jerk- 
ing with his head towards the calf, he added, " Why 
you are as restless as that there t'other one. Mr. 
Bott should have sent another calf-net, and I would 
have put it on. No offence, you know ; where none 
is intended none should be took." 

Malcolm looked as if he did not think much of 
the assurance that no offence was intended. And 
yet Daniel Dry was so simple and serious in his 
manner of speaking, that he could not make out 
whether he was laughing at him, or whether the 
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words had only dropped firom him without 
thought. 

The calf after a time " lost its legs," as Daniel 
said, and then he threw a sack over it to keep it 
quiet. It had the desired effect, and they drove on 
in comparative silence. 

Presently they met two men driving a taxed 
cart, a much more stylish sort of machine than 
their own. 

" Those be constables," said Daniel. 

" Policemen 5 yes, I see." 

"They be on dooty too," said Daniel. "Now 
then ! you don't want me, do you ? " 

The constable who was driving had pulled up, 
and made a gesture to Daniel to do the same. 

" No," was the answer ; " but I want a friend of 
yours." 

" Not this here young gent ? " Dry asked. 

Malcolm was again put out, though he had begun 
to get used to this sort of thing. 

"I want that lad that used to work with you 
at Bott's farm. Widow Wilkin's boy," said the 
man. 

" Poor chap ! " said Daniel, in a tone of sympathy. 
" What has he been after now ? Nothing very bad, 
I hope ? " 

"Rabbiting in the squire's gorse." 

Malcolm pricked up his ears ; that was exactly 
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what lie had intended doing. In thatcase he might 
really have been the person wanted. 

" Is that all ? " said Dry. " He can't help that ; 
he were brought up to it, and it's his natur." 

"Then he must take the consequences of his 
nature. You haven't seen anything of him, have 
you ? I heard he had gone towards the station at 
Bubbenhoe." 

" You had better make haste after him," said 
Daniel. 

"You are sure you have not seen him?" the 
constable asked again, suspiciously. " What is that 
under the sack in your cart?" He had caught 
sight of something moving, and approached to 
examine it. 

" Gee hup," said Daniel, giving his horse a lash with 
the whip instead of answering; " Shack on, Poppitt ! " 

" Stop," cried the constable ; but Daniel pretended 
not to hear him. 

" Stop, I charge you ! " he cried again. " Pull up 
this minute." 

Daniel drew up with seeming reluctance, and the 
policeman went to the back of the cart and lifted 
the sack. The calf thrust out its head and said, 
" Mo-a-a-a." 

" There," said Daniel, " you have got your an- 
swer now 'y you can understand his language, I dare 
say. Shack on, Popp — ^itt ! " 
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The horse did as he was bid, and the constable 
was left in the road looking very angry. 

" Who is Widow Wilkin's boy ? " Malcolm asked, 
after they had gone a little farther. 

"Rabbits they call him," said Daniel. "His 
father's name was Roberts, though. He don't belong 
to the widow, only she took care on him when his 
father died, and he lodges with her when he's at 
home. He is an unfortunate young fellow ; his 
father was gamekeeper at the Hall — Clare Hall, 
you know ; so young Rabbits was brought up among 
the game, and took to it natural. And now, instead 
of settling to work, he goes about idling, and setting 
snares for rabbits among the gorse. I shouldn't 
care, for my part, if he was to catch all the rabbits 
as ever was bom, for they are nasty things in a 
barley field, and there's no keeping them down, 
with spinneys on one side and a gorse common on 
the other; and that's the case all round Clear-all 
Farm." 

" Clear-aU ? " 

" Yes, the Castle, you know. Ho, ho, ho, ho ! 
Clear-all is the name it goes by mostly. You'll 
know all about it after a bit. Mr. Bott he makes 
the best of everything, and quite right too, in 
moderation. There ain't much picking left where 
te's been. No one ever goes on his land to glean ; 
he don't leave five straws upon a acre. Yes, Clear- 
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all Farm is the right name for it ; and here we are. 
Take the reins while I open the gate. Now then, 
if you can drive, come on. Mind the gate-post." 

Malcolm, who had been used to driving occasion- 
ally at home, was vexed at being told to mind the 
gate-post. Poppitt, having got so near home, was 
anxious to reach his stable, and before the gate was 
fully open shacked on. Malcolm tried to stop him, 
but the horse swerved ; the wheel struck against the 
post, and the post being rotten, snapped off and fell 
upon the road. 

" I told you to be careful," said Daniel, gravely. 
" See what you have done. You have not been 
used to driving, that's plain." 

" I have not been used to driving such a brute 
as this," said Malcolm. " He is only fit for the 
plough." 

"He is a good horse, though, is Poppitt," the 
man answered. "Only let him know what you 
want him to do, and he'll do it." 

Then he took the reins in his hand and led the 
animal up to the door of the farm-house. 

It was a curious kind of house, and Malcolm 
could easily understand what had provoked old 
Dry to cry " Ho, ho, ho, ho ! " when he asked him 
about "the Castle." It was a wide-spreading, 
rambling place, covering a great deal of ground y 
house and bams and stables being all joined together, 
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and all so much alike that it would have been diffi- 
cult to say from the outside view alone where the 
dwelling-house ended and the farm-buildings began. 
The windows were small, with quarries of greenish 
glass set in lead, with the exception only of one 
large, square sash windpw, which had been put in at 
quite a recent date, and which, from its size, looked 
like a shop front. What little picturesqueness of 
appearance that side of the house might otherwise 
have boasted was spoilt by this addition to it. One 
part of the building seemed older than the rest. The 
wall there was of great thickness. A door and two 
small windows were surmounted by narrow Gothic 
arches, which appeared to have been built centuries 
ago. This was the Castle : there were only a few 
yards of it remaining, and that did not appear to be 
in use, except perhaps as an out-house, the windows 
being blocked up with wood and straw. The rest 
of the walls were of similar material, but of slighter 
and more modem structure. The house was no- 
where more than two stories high, and the entire 
range of buildings looked mean and dirty and 
dilapidated. 

The interior was not much better. The rooms, 
though large, were bare and comfortless. The floors 
below were of stone, and those upstairs of plaster. 
The furniture of most of the rooms was old and 
cumbrous, but that of the parlour had been modem- 
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ised when the new window was put in ; and con- 
tained half a dozen very red mahogany chairs, and a 
mahogany sofa to match. This room was dnly used 
on Sundays and festivals; it was cold and damp, 
and smelt musty. Malcolm was shown into it on 
his arrival, but he soon found that the large common 
room or kitchen, with a long deal table in the 
middle and a row of Windsor chairs against the 
wall, was the one in which he was to take his meals 
and to spend the greater part of his time when 
indoors. He did not intend to be much indoors if 
he could help it. But the prospect of out-door 
amusements which had been held out to him were 
not very bright. The horses did not seem to be 
such as he would care to ride or drive; and the 
rabbits could not be approached without danger 
from the keepers. Before he had been two minutes 
at Clear- all Farm, he had set down the whole thing 
in his own mind as a cruel imposition. 

Mrs. Bptt, however, appeared almost immediately, 
and she was as warm, not to say affectionate, in her 
manner, as he could have desired. She gave him a 
hearty welcome, kissed him, smoothed down his hair, 
blessed his little heart half a dozen times, and told 
him he should have his tea directly. Mr. Bott was 
out, and would not be home till late, so they were 
not to wait for him. Thus Malcolm and Mrs. Bott 
had their tea together in the damp parlour; and 
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. then the good woman took him out with her to 
show him the garden and the pigs and sheep and 
poultry. He saw the gorse-covered hill in the dis- 
tance, and watched the sun go down beyond it in 
the west. He thought of his father, who had by 
that time crossed the Channel, and was speeding on 
his way south. He felt lonely and heartsick, and 
wondered how he should ever be able to get through 
a month in such a house and in such company. 



( 30 ) 



CHAPTER m. 

THE MYSTERIOUS TRAP-DOOR. 

There was a large clock in the kitchen at OleSir-all 
Farm, which struck the hours so as to be heard aU 
over the house ; but the principal divisions of the 
day were always spoken of with reference to the 
domestic events which accompanied them. Thus 
there was gettin'-up-time, breakfast-time, lunch- 
time, dinner-time, tea-time, soopper-time, and bed- 
time. Supper-time was at eight o'clock. Mr. Bott 
had said he should be home at supper-time, and at 
supper-time he came. 

Malcolm had expected to see a little oval-shaped 
man with a short neck and a round nobby head. 
He did not know why he should have formed this 
idea of him, except that the name Bott suggested 
something round and hard. Mr. Bott did not, 
however, answer to his name (except as dogs do 
when called), being thin and long, with a low fore- 
head, smooth, damp hair, and hollow, wrinkled 
cheeks. He stooped a good deal, and looked 
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habitually on the ground, not merely with downcast 
eyes, but with a searching kind of look, as if he 
expected to find something. Perhaps he had 
acquired this habit in going over his fields to see 
how his crops promised, and to look for weeds, 
which he hoed up as soon as they appeared, or 
crushed into the ground with his heel. Weeds 
were good for something, he used to say, if you took 
care to bury them before seeding ; but let them get 
ahead of you, and there they were. Even indoors 
he seemed to be constantly searching for something 
on the floor, and if he chanced to see a pin there, 
would take it up and stick -it in the comer of his 
waistcoat, and look as if he felt himself a richer and 
a better man for having secured it. 

Mr. Bott shook hands with Malcolm, bowing low 
as he did so, but giving him only three fingers, and 
that with an air as if he could not afford more. 
He hoped he was very well, and that the gentleman 
his father was very well, and the lady his mother ; 
and then observing a thread on the collar of Malcolm's 
coat, took it off, looked at it closely, and after hesi- 
tating a moment dropped it. 

" What is it ? " Malcolm asked. 

"Nothing particular," said Mr. Bott; "nothing 
of value." Then he thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and said, with an attempt at cheerfulness, "Mrs. 
Bott, it's soopper-time." 
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There was a small round table placed near tte 
fire in the common room, with a clean. cloth on it, 
and knives and plates for three. The long deal 
table in the middle of the room had also knives and 
plates upon it, but no cloth. Mrs. Bott invited 
Malcolm to take his place at the small table, and 
some boys of about fourteen and upwards, who were 
employed as labourers on the land, and had their 
board and lodging in the house, came in, and seated 
themselves upon a bench at the other. There was 
a wooden screen, ornamented with pictures of 
gigantic turnips, rampant horses, fat pigs, and other 
subjects which formed a partial separation between 
the master and his servants ; but they could see 
and hear each other when they tried to do so, and 
Malcolm was aware that some of the lads were 
peeping round at him and whispering to each other, 
and, as he fancied, quizzing him. He heard the 
words "gate-post" and "Poppitt," and then the 
sound of suppressed laughter ; he thought also he 
heard the name " cockney " uttered, but was not 
sure of that. 

" Are you hungry, Mr. Frere ? " Mr. Bott asked. 

" Not very," he replied, feeling at that moment 
as if he could not eat a morsel of anything. 

" Do you take beer ? " was the next question, 

" Sometimes," said Malcolm. 

Mr. Bott seemed puzzled by the answer. He 
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always drew the beer by measure before sitting 
down to his meal, and was careful not to draw a 
drop too much. He looked at his wife as if to ask 
her what he was to do. 

" Perhaps Mr. Malcolm will prefer some wine 
this evening," Mrs, Bott said. 

" Wine ! " cried Mr. Bott, aghast. 

" He brought a little with him for his own use," 
Mrs. Bott replied ; " he has been ill, you know." 

"Oh, indeed," said Mr. Bott, much relieved. 
" Then I dare say wine will be better for him, as a 
rule ; " and he went away to draw the beer imme- 
diately. 

When he was gone there was more peeping round 
the screen and more whispering among the farm 
boys. They had only bread and cheese at their 
table, and were curious to know what it was that 
smelt so good and savoury at the other. Mr. Bott 
also seemed surprised, when he had taken his place 
at table, at the dainty dish set before him. It con- 
tained three pork chops, served with a great deal 
of melted fat by way of gravy. The plates were of 
pewter, and th.e knives and forks had horn handles, 
and were much discoloured. Malcolm was more 
out of spirits than he would have cared to say. 
Everything about him was so different from what he 
had been accustomed to. He had fancied that Mr. 
Bott was a sort of gentleman-farmer, with hunters and 
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dogs, and all sorts of outdoor amusements, and a 
comfortable middle-class establisliment within. He 
would not have cared how plain the living might 
be if things had only been cleanly and nicely served. 
He had found the time hang heavily on his hands 
already in one afternoon or evening, and despaired 
at the thought of having to spend a month among 
such surroundings. He tried to eat his chop, but 
left the greater part of it untasted. 

Mr, Bott noticed this, and, with a spasmodic 
attempt at a smile, bade him " eat it up." 

"Coom," he said, seeiug that Malcolm did not 
obey him, " coom, we don't use to have any leav- 
ings in this house. * Wilful waste makes woful 
want.' What you begin, you finish; that's our 
rule." 

" Let him alone to-night," Mrs. Bott pleaded. 

Mr. Bott assented with a sigh, and that the chop 
might not be lost, finished it himself when Malcolm 
was not looking. 

" I dare say you would like to go to bed early, 
my dear," Mrs. Bott said. It was then a little after 
eight o'clock. " It is not quite bed-time yet," she 
continued, " but soon will be. I'll go and see if 
your room is ready." 

As soon as she was gone Mr. Bott also got up, 
lighted a lantern, and went out. The boys followed 
him, except one, the eldest, who came and sat 
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opposite to Malcolm, near the fire, leaning his head 
against the wall and yawning fearfully. 

" Are you come here to stop ? " he asked, by way 
of opening a conversation. 

" Not very long, I hope," Malcolm answered. 
" Do you live here ? " 

" Yes, but that needn't hurt you." 

" No, of course not ; I did not mean that. If I 
were going to stay here long, I should be glad of 
some company." 

"Ah, yes; company is pleasant when it's the 
right sort." 

Malcolm winced; he fancied that this country 
bumpkin, as he called him in his own thoughts, 
was chaffing him, as Daniel Dry had done. 

" What is your name ? " the country bumpkin 
asked presently. 

" Malcolm Frere ; what is yours ? " 

"Butterfold my name is; Dick they call me, 
though. Where are you going to sleep ? " 

" I don't know. Do you sleep in this house ? " 

" No ; and I'm glad I don't." 

*^Why?" 

" Ah, well ! I won't say anything ; only one of 
the chaps who used to sleep here didn't like it." 

Malcolm was not surprised at that ; but he 
thought sleeping in the house would be better than 
being awake in it. 
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" Yon are not afraid of glii>sts, are you ? " 

" No," said Malcolm, stoutly. " Are you ? " 

« It's not a fair question." 

" Then why did you ask it ? " 

" I mean not fair to — to answer. Perhaps you 
don't believe in ghosts ? " 

" I certainly don't." 

" Then I certainly do. Seeing is believing." 

" Did you ever see one, then ? " 

" No ; but I have seen a young fellow that did ; 
and that's the next thing to it. I suppose that's 
what they call second-sight, isn't it? Yes," he 
continued, " I have seen a young fellow who saw a 
ghost in this very house." 

" Nonsense." 

'' It's the truth, I tell you." 

"Stuff!" 

" Not so long ago neither. I can tell you his 
name, too." 

" The ghost's ? " 

" No, the other fellow's. Jack Homie his name 
is. It was a real ghost, too ; tall and white, with 
great round eyes, and it came and stood beside 
Jack's bed, and looked at him and sighed, and 
lifted up its hands." 

Dick Butterfold suited the action to the word, 
rising from his chair, and approaching Malcolm 
with a cautious step, and looking himself so 
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scared as he did so, that Malcolm broke into a 
laugh. *• 

" Ah, it's very well to laugh," said Dick. " You 
wouldn't laugh if you were to see it." 

" What did it come for ? " Malcolm asked. 

«lt didn't come for anything particular; they 
never do. There's a well in that old part of the 
house with a horrid dungeon at the bottom of it— 
a dungeon where, as I've heard, prisoners used to 
be shut up and left to die. I have seen the well 
myself." 

" But not the dungeon, I suppose ? " 

" No, and no one can see that now, because Mr. 
Bott had it filled up. Nobody would sleep in 
that room just over it till he did, and he had a 
horseshoe nailed over the top of the well to make it 
safe." 

" A horseshoe ? " 

" Yes ; everybody about here nails up horse- 
shoes over the stables and the cowsheds. It's good 
against anything that might come in by night to 
hurt the cattle. So it was right to put one over 
the well ; and nothing has ever come out of it since, 
they say ; and if that's true, you need not be afraid." 

" I'm not afraid," said Malcolm. 

" Nor I neither," said the other, " not as a rule ; 
but I wouldn't sleep in that part of the house for 
anything you could give me." 
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" Where do you sleep ? " Malcolm asked. 

" Fm goihg to sit up all night/' said the other, 
" There's a sow with a litter of pigs, and she ain't 
such a good mother as she might be. She has to 
be watched day and night to see as she don't eat 
them. So I shall have to stop with her in the sty 
all night ; but I'd rather be there with the unnatural 
mother than in that room where Jack Homie saw 
the ghost, I can tell you. But there, you don't 
believe in ghosts, and I do. I should expect to 
see one directly if I was to say I didn't." 

" You are trying to firighten me," said Malcolm, 
" but I am not so sofb. If you like to sleep with 
the pigs, you are welcome to, for me : I only hope 
the old sow won't make a mistake, and eat you in- 
stead of the little ones." 

Mrs. Bott returned at this juncture with a lighted 
candle, and invited her guest to follow her. Malcolm 
wished Dick Butterfold good-night, and hoped he 
would enjoy his bed in the pig-sty, and Dick wished 
Malcolm the same with a comical grimace, intended 
to express the concern and fear he felt on his behalf. 

" That is our room," said Mrs. Bott, pointing to 
an open door, as she led Malcolm past it, " and that 
at the end of the passage is yours. We have not 
many bed-rooms in this house. We might have 
more, but Mr. Bott is such a man for storing things 
away. One room is full of apples and another of 
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onions and seeds ; another room is choked up with 
wool, scraps which Mr. Bott has picked off the 
hedges and briers, and brought home in his pocket. 
He is always on the look-out to make the best of 
everything, is Mr. Bott. So I was obliged to give 
you this room that one of our boys used to sleep in, 
and to put him somewhere else. It is clean and 
nice." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Bott," said Malcolm, looking 
round him. 

The room did seem to have been recently pre- 
pared for him. There was a white dimity curtain 
over the little bed, and another before the window. 
The chamber was large but low, and though scantily 
furnished, looked clean and not very uncomfortable. 
There was an unpleasant smell of apples, to be sure, 
but Mrs. Bott assured him that would soon pass 
aWay. Some hampers of apples had been kept in 
the room. Jack Homie did not mind them, but 
they had now been removed. Mrs. Bott could not 
smell them herself, and wondered at his being so sensi- 
tive. Then she wished him good-night and departed. 

It was a cold-looking room after all. Malcolm 
could not quite say that he liked the look of it. 
The floor was of plaster, and had been chalked to 
make it look clean, and the white came off upon his 
shoes as he walked about. The ceiling was white 
and the walls were white ; altogether there was a 
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trifle too much white about it. This was Jack 
Homie's room, too ; this was where the ghost 
had showed itself. Malcolm smiled as he thought 
to himself that a white ghost would hardly be 
visible in such a chamber ; a black one would have 
been more conspicuous. He felt a thrill of ner- 
vousness in his breast even as he thus reasoned. It 
was a queer-shaped room ; there was a narrow door 
near the head of his bed which was locked on the 
other side, the key being- left in it as if for the ghost's 
convenience, and the door had no other fastening. 
The walls of the room were uneven, and cast strange 
shadows as the light of the candle fell upon them ; 
there were projections and recesses without any 
apparent meaning in them. The more he examined 
the room the less he liked it. 

It was fortunate for Malcolm that he had never, 
as a child, been exposed to the torture which some 
children undergo from cruel or thoughtless nurses, 
who tell them horrible stories of bogies and goblins 
to amuse or quiet them. He was never afraid of 
being left alone in the dark. He had no dread of 
anything supernatural. It was no vain boast on 
his part, but a simple and sensible truth, when he 
said to Dick Butterfold that he did not believe in 
ghosts. Dick was equally sincere when he said 
that he did, and would have been very glad if he 
could have got rid of his belief. 
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Yet now, as Malcolm peeped out of his window, 
and saw a lantern in the distance going towards 
the piggeries, and heard the door of the house 
locked and bolted, he could not help feeling that 
he would almost as soon have been with Dick, 
sharing his watch in the sty, as be shut up in that 
great cold white room without any companion but 
his own thoughts, in which, notwithstanding all his 
eflforts to the contrary, Jack Homie and the ghost 
out of the well just under where he was to sleep 
were constantly uppermost. 

He said his prayers, remembering, with solid 
satisfaction, that whatever evil may threaten us by 
day or night, whether of man or spirit, all must be 
under divine control, and that nothing can approach 
to hurt us without His knowledge who is about our 
bed and about our path, and to whom the darkness 
is no darkness; and then hastened to undress. 
There was a piece of carpet by the bedside, and 
when he stepped upon this, the floor underneath it 
seemed loose. On examination, he found there was 
a trapdoor under the carpet. Malcolm had a parti- 
cular dislike to trapdoors. He had heard or read of 
something dreadful that had occurred to some one 
somewhere in a room which had a trapdoor in the 
floor. The story had made an impression upon 
him, and the discovery of such an opening in the 
room in which he was to pass the night gave him 
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an unpleasant shock. He tried to lift the trapdoor. 
It was not fastened, and he raised it far enough to 
observe that there was a ladder under it, commnni- 
cating with a dark chamber, into which his sight 
could not penetrate. It might be a vault or a 
cellar, for anything he knew; it had an earthy 
smell, and while he was peering into it, a cold wind 
rose from it and nearly blew out his candle. He 
dropped the trapdoor instantly. Mrs. Bott had 
given him only a very short piece of candle, and he 
now found it necessary to undress and get into bed 
at once, before it should bum out. For a moment 
he hesitated whether to call Mrs. Bott and ask her 
about the trapdoor and where it led to, and get her 
to fasten it down somehow. But he thought that 
Dick Butterfold would hear of it the next day, and 
make a fine story out of it for the entertainment of 
the other boys if he should do so. He could not 
but feel that he had been unfortunate in his first 
introduction at the farm, and had not cut such a 
good figure, as a gentleman's son among a race 
of clodhoppers, as he had anticipated. He had 
been chaffed and reproved, though not unkindly, by 
old Dry ; had shown his want of skill in driving, an 
art in which he prided himself; and had been 
treated generally as a child by those from whom he 
expected to receive a certain amount of deference 
and respect. If now he should confess himself to 
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be alarmed at the mere fact of finding a trapdoor in 
the floor of his bedroom he would expose himself to 
ridicule. He could not bear to be laughed at. He 
resolved, therefore, that he would not appeal to Mrs. 
Bott. He wished the trapdoor could have been 
fastened down, and was thinking what he could do 
to secure it, when the candle gave a last flicker and 
went out, and at the same moment he sprang into 
his bed, and wrapped himself up in the clothes. 

But though in bed, he could not sleep. That 
horrid trapdoor was continually before him. He 
saw it with his eyes open, though the room was 
dark as pitch ; he saw it with his eyes shut, when 
his head was under the bedclothes. If he dozed for 
a few minutes, the bed was cold and very hard, and 
he dreamt that he was lying on the trapdoor with 
nothing over him but his nightshirt. Once or 
twice he felt sure that he heard a knock or bump 
against the under side of the trapdoor, as if some- 
thing were trying to push it open. Although he 
could not quite persuade himself that this was only 
the efiect of fancy, he became at length so weary 
that sleep no longer fled from his eyes. He forgot 
his fears, and sank into a comparatively quiet 
slumber. When he awoke, the house clock was 
striking two. In four hours it would be getting-up 
time. * He heard the strokes and counted them and 
wondered that it was no later. The moon was 
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shinJTig, and the darkness was not bo int-ense within 
the room as it had been. The whiteness appeared 
dimly on all sides of him — not quite so white just 
by his bedside; a shadow seemed to be there. 
What could it be ? Near that spot was the trap- 
door. He remembered it suddenly with a start. 
He felt the wind blow up it ; it was open. The 
shadow moved ; it assumed a distinct form, the 
form of a man in a long flowing garment bending 
over him. He saw a face, with large eyes fixed 
upon him, straining towards him. 

" What — what is it ? " he exclaimed, in a voice 
of terror. 

The figure did not speak, but put forth its hand 
as if to touch him. Malcolm, in spite of himself, 
shrieked aloud. The figure withdrew and faded 
&om his sight, and at the same instant he heard 
the trapdoor closed. 

Malcolm did not doubt that he had seen a ghost ; 
for a few moments he was paralysed, and could 
not move ; but as soon as he recovered a little he 
left his bed, fell upon the floor, scrambled up again, 
reached the door, and running along the passage 
fell again at the door of Mr. and Mrs. Bott's bed- 
room, which was locked. 

The noise awoke Mrs. Bott, and she quickly came 
to him. She tried at first to soothe him, ttough 
herself shivering with nervousness. She would 
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have persuaded him that he had been mistaken or 
dreaming ; but he knew better than that, and in- 
sisted upon the reality of the appearance which had 
alarmed him. She lighted a candle, and sat with 
him until, as she said, the day would soon begin to 
dawn. Then leaving his door open and her own 
also, she bade him lie do^n and go to sleep. By 
that time he had almost persuaded himself that he 
had indeed been dreaming. A heavy chest had 
been placed upon the trapdoor, and the bed moved 
to a distance from it; and although he lay still, 
listening intently and trembling at every sound, he 
fell asleep again at last, and did not wake until the 
sun was shining in through his white window-cur- 
tains upon the white walls of his chamber. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEW-LAID EGGS. 

The brightness and freshness of everything out of 
doors, the dew glistening in the sunshine, and the 
various sounds and tokens of life with which the air 
began to be filled, were beyond everything delight- 
ful to poor Malcolm when he rose from his hard bed 
and looked out of the window. He opened the case- 
ment, the little yellow quarries of which obscured 
the light, and drew in great draughts of the cool 
morning air. The early birds were whistling and 
chirping, and the farmyard beginning to wake up 
with the lowing of cattle, the crowing of cocks, and 
many other sounds more or less melodious, which, 
though strange to the town boy's ears, were exhilar- 
ating and delightful. He hastened to dress him- 
self, regardless of the prescribed getting-up time, 
and went as noiselessly as he could downstairs. 
Going out into the yard, he met Dick Butterfold 
coming from his post of observation in the pigsty. 
" How are you ? " said Malcolm, glad to have 
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any one to speak to ; " and how is your friend the 
sow ? " 

" All right," said Dick. " I have found out a 
way to quiet her. I gave her plenty of old milk in 
her trough, and kept filling it up for her ; that was 
all she wanted. Mr. Bott would not like it, though, 
if he knew how much stuff she has had. He keeps 
the poor things too low. How did you get on? 
Did you see anything ? " 

Malcolm laughed at the question, and evaded it ; 
but Dick looked as if he suspected there was some- 
thing wrong, and would have made further inquiries 
if they had not been interrupted by the approach of 
Daniel Dry. 

" Where be you going so early ? " Daniel asked. 

" I don't know. Are there any mushrooms to be 
found, do you think ? " 

Mrs. Bott, when enlarging upon the resources of 
Clare Hall Farm, had told him he could go to the 
meadows and " look mushrooms " if he liked. 

"You won't find many, I guess," Daniel an- 
swered. " There have not been a deal of rain lately. 
A dropping time is best for them things. It's 
wonderful how quick they do spring up as soon as 
ever a little rain begins to fall. I have seen a row 
of 'em start up full-grown all of a sudden, before you 
could cry ^ Cuckoo ! ' especially on a Sunday, coming 
out of church with their best bonnets on." 
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"Mushrooms coming out of church with their 
best bonnets on ! " said Malcolm, with an air of sur- 
prise. " You mean umbrellas, I suppose." 

Daniel looked gravely at him for a few moments, 
and then said, 

" Yes. It ain't every one as knows the diflference, 
though. Do you ? " 

" Yes ; I should hope so." 

" Well ; go on, then, and look in yon far meadow; 
but mind what you bring home. I'd as soon eat an 
umbrella, handle and all, as I would some of them 
things that grows, toadstools and such like ; and you 
might easy make a mistake." 

" I'll be careful," said Malcolm, and passed on. 

It is difficult, however, to be careful when one 
is ignorant, and Malcolm did not at all know how 
to distinguish between the wholesome and the 
poisonous of the funguses which he saw. He did 
not like to confess this to old Dry, or he might have 
given him a hint or two. But Dry was such a quiz ; 
Dry always seemed to be laughing at him, and want- 
ing to take him down. He did not like to be 
thought more ignorant than Dick Butterfold and the 
other farm boys. He knew he was superior to them 
in many things, but he had no opportunity of con- 
vincing them of that, and whenever he made a 
mistake they laughed at him, and he did not like it* 
So he thought he would use his own discretion about 
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the mushrooms, and show what he brought home to 
Mrs. Bott before any one else could see them. 

For a long time he found no traces of mushrooms. 
He saw Mr, Bott walking about with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and thought he must have cleared 
them all away ; not a " button " would have escaped 
him, he felt sure. 

"You are up betimes, Mr. Malcolm," said the 
farmer; "looking for whatever you can find, too. 
That's right. You are like me. * The early bird 
gets the fattest worm.' That's a good proverb, and a 
fine encouragement to early rising." 

" Perhaps it is," said Malcolm, reluctantly ; for he 
did not wish to be like Mr. Bott. " Perhaps it is 
for the bird, but it tells the other way for the 
worm." 

" Well, now," said Mr. Bott, " I never thought of 
that ; the worm had better have lain in bed a little 
longer, hadn't he ? Well, now ! " and he looked at 
Malcolm as if he thought there might be something 
in him after all. 

" How came you to run agen that gate-post ? " 
he asked, after a short pause. 

" It was not I," said Malcolm. ^' It was Poppitt.'' 

" Well, never mind," said Mr. Bott. The gate- 
post was old and rotten ; and he had made up his 
mind at once to put down a new one, and charge it 
to Mr. Prere. He turned and went on his way, and 

D 
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Malcolm proceeded also in his search for mush- 
rooms. 

After looking for a long time in vain, Malcolm 
came at length to a very prolific spot, where there 
was a large ring of fiinguses, looking as if they had 
been planted there by design. They were rather 
soft and brittle, but he gathered a quantity of them 
with care, and having tied them up in his hand- 
kerchief, returned with them to the farm and 
delivered them to Mrs. Bott. 

" Bless the child ! " she exclaimed, " I hope you 
haven't tasted of 'em. Take 'em and throw 'em 
away, do. Why they are as poisonous as death. You 
must have got them out of one of those fairy rings, 
I think. We might all have been in our graves ! " 

Dick Butterfold was passing at the time and 
heard what she said; he stopped to look at the 
mess, and grinned at Malcolm in a most provoking 
manner. 

"Well, you are a soft chap," he muttered; 
" almost as soft as they mashy twoadstools. Haw, 
haw ! " 

" Never mind," said Mrs. Bott. " It ain't your 
fault, my dear. I'll talk to Dick and tell him he 
must be more respectful." 

" Pray doii't," Malcolm answered ; " he would only 
laugh the more. Dick will be all right when he 
knows me better." 
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" Now I'll tell you what you can do, if you like," 
said Mrs. Bott. " Eun to the hen-house and bring 
in all the new-laid eggs as ever you can find. You 
can't make' a mistake about that, can you ? And 
you shall have one for your breakfast, just fresh laid. 
It will be breakfast-time directly now." 

Malcolm did as he was bid, and brought home a 
baskietful. At breakfast-time, although he sat at a 
separate table as before, he could hear Dick telling 
the other boys about the " twoadstools," and could 
hear their laughter. 

Mr. Bott sat opposite to him and tried to be 
agreeable, but he had not shaved or " cleaned him- 
self;" he never did that till after breakfast; and 
Malcolm did not like to look at him. He had been 
among the cattle, too, and his coat was covered with 
cow-hairs, " not of any value," or he would not have 
left them there. 

" The early bird gets the fattest egg," he said, 
handing the largest of the three, which Mrs. Bott 
had just boiled, to Malcolm. He laughed inwardly 
as he said it, and the noise he made was not unlike 
the clucking of the hen when the egg was laid. 

He was still clucking when, having taken an egg 
for himself, and tapped it with a spoon, it went off 
with a little pop, and his countenance changed. 
" What is this ? " he said gravely, then peered into 
the egg to see what it contained. 
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" Oh, dear," said Mrs. Bott, " it's a bad one ; how 
very odd ! It is one that you have just brought in, 
Mr. Malcohn. Where did you find it ? " 

"It is new laid, Tm sure," said Malcolm, 
" There were thirteen of them all together. The 
hen had just laid them ; she was still on the nest 
when I opened the door." 

" Thirteen eggs just laid by one hen ! " cried 
Dick Butterfold to his companions. " Oh, what a 
green chap that is ! " 

" What ? " cried Mr. Bott, fixing his eyes upon 
Malcolm. "What? You. don't mean to say that 
you have brought in a hatch of eggs from under the 
sitting hen ? " 

^* Bless the boy ! " cried the wife, " he didn't know 
any better. But it is provoking." • 

" Provoking ! " cried Mr. Bott; "it is downright — " 
But he checked himself, and smiling horribly at 
Malcolm said, "Don't put yourself about, young 
gentleman, only I can't help my feelings ! I don't 
blame you ; you shouldn't have been sent on such 
an errand, not knowing anything about such things. 
But that hatch of eggs were all a fancy sort, and 
cost a lot of money. They would have been worth 
a guinea a-piece, to say nothing of the prizes they 
might have won. But don't mind me. Thirteen 
guineas lost in a moment, all through ignorance and 
want of thought ! I don't mean you, Master Mal-» 
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colm, but them that sent you. To go and take the 
eggs from under a sitting hen ! I didn't think as 
any child of six years old would have been so simple 
as to go and do such a thing ! Not you, Master 
Malcolm, but them that sent you — ^that's what I 
mean! Thirteen guineas ! " 

" It's all my fault, I know," said Mrs. Bott ; 
"but to talk about thirteen guineas is reckoning 
your chickens before they are hatched, ain't it ? " 

" And how else am I to reckon them ? " cried Mr. 
Bott, turning sharply to his wife. "They never 
will be hatched now that they're boiled for break- 
fast. They can't even be eaten." 

Mr. Bott took them up one by one and examined 
them, as if unwilling to admit the fact that they 
were unfit for food. He looked at Butterfold and 
the lads as if half-inclined to order them to come 
and finish them that they might not be wasted. 

Malcolm, more vexed than he could express, got 
up and left the room, and Mr. Bott, no longer under 
restraint, gave vent to his angry feelings. He should 
charge Mr. Frere for the chickens, he said, as if 
they had been hatched. There was nothing but 
worry. At night he was roused out of his sleep 
because the stupid lad thought he saw a ghost, and 
now he had lost the finest hatch of eggs of the 
season, to say nothing of being half-poisoned with 
toadstools. Thus he went on. 
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Dick Butterfold overheard enough to excite his 
curiosity about the night alarm, and went out im- 
mediately and began to ask innumerable questions 
of Malcolm — what time the ghost appeared, and 
what it was like, and what it did, and what he did, 
and what Mrs. Bott said, and so forth. 

The other boys crowded round and listened open- 
mouthed ; but they were not disposed to laugh at 
Malcolm on this subject, as he had feared, being full 
of superstitious fancies themselves. Dick Butter- 
fold confessed that if he had been in Malcolm's 
place he should have been " frit to death," and gone 
stark-staring mad immediately. He wondered 
Malcolm was there to tell the tale. The others 
said the same ; they could not believe that he 
would have courage to pass another night in the 
same room. They were very sorry for him, and it 
was too bad of Mr. Bott to go on so about the eggs 
and the " twoadstools." A young boy out the towns 
wouldn't be likely to know any better. How should 
he? 

Malcolm did not thank them much for their 
pity ; there was, he fancied, too much of contempt 
in it. Instead of finding himself looked up to as 
he had expected to be on account of his father's 
money and position, he felt that the others had but 
a poor opinion of him. In many practical ways 
they knew more, and could do better than himself. 
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He hoped they would find out by and by that he 
was not quite so soft and foolish as they supposed. 
But for the present he was humiliated and crest- 
fallen. Even in his own opinion he had sufiered a 
severe fall. He did not know quite so much as he 
thought he did, nor was he quite so clever as he had 
fancied himself. There was something to be learnt 
even at a farm-house, and from these rude country 
bumpkins. Having arrived at this conclusion, he 
very sensibly resolved to keep his eyes open, and to 
learn it 

The day, which had begun thus unfortunately, 
passed away slowly and wearily. Malcolm went for a 
walk till dinner-time. 

Passing through the farmyard he saw what he 
could not but understand to be a picture of himself, 
drawn in chalk, upon a barn-door. It was a mere 
outline, but represented a figure with hair on end 
and in a terrible state of alarm, fleeing, with out- 
stretched legs and arms, from some dreadful object, 
which, however, the youthful artist had not had the 
courage to depict He was vexed at being thus 
held up to ridicule, but turned away as if he had 
not seen it, and proceeded on his walk. 

He would have enjoyed scrambling about over 
the rough, heathery ground and watching the 
rabbits, which were in great force, scampering 
about and plunging into their holes wherever he 
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showed hiinself ; but he was alone, and soon grew 
tired of his own company. In the afternoon he 
followed old Dry about the farm, watching him feed 
the pigs, milk the cows, and attend to other duties 
of his daily routine. Malcolm wished that he had a 
daily routine of his own to attend to. He tried to 
milk, but only astonished the cow, who looked round 
at him mildly, as much as to say, " What are you 
doing ? " He fed the hens, but that was soon done, 
and he did not find much excitement in the process. 

" There's a cunning old fox as comes here some- 
times," Dry said; "he has carried ofif no end of 
fowls, and will carry ofif more, no doubt." 

" Why don't you set a trap for him ? " said 
Malcolm. 

" It wouldn't do," was the answer ; " a farmer 
dursn't trap a fox ; the squire would get to hear 
on it." 

" And wouldn't he like it ? " 

" I reckon he wouldn't. Why, the squire's game- 
keeper has orders to preserve all the foxes like he 
does the game." 

Malcolm did not speak, he thought old Dry was 
chaffing him. He had heard of preserved hare, 
preserved pheasants, potted lobster, and such things, 
but preserved fox, never ! It must be very mortify- 
ing to Mr. Bott, he thought, to have his hens stolen 
and not to be allowed to kill the fox that robbed 
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him. No wonder he was vexed at losing a brood 
of chickens. Farmers had a great deal to try them, 
he said to himself. He did not know that Mr. Bott 
claimed compensation for all losses sustained through 
the depredations of foxes, and that thirteen chickens 
had been set down that day in the account which he 
was preparing to send in at the end of the season. 

" What be ye thinking of ? " Daniel asked, with 
more than his usual kindness ; " ye look distraught 
Uke." 

Malcolm was distraught. The sun was getting 
towards the hills, and he could not help thinking 
that soon it would be supper-time, and then bed- 
time. He dreaded the approach of night more than 
he could or would confess. The trapdoor and the 
strange-looking figure which had appeared at his 
bedside, and had afberwards vanished so mysteriously, 
were scarcely for a moment absent from his mind. 
Mrs. Bott said he had been dreaming ; Mr. Bott 
said he had been frightened at his own shadow. 
He scarcely believed himself that he had really seen 
a ghost, but he had seen something strange and 
alarming, and he might see it again that night. 
The farm lads told him it was nothing alive or 
human. Even Mrs. Bott declared that it was 
impossible a man or boy could have got into his bed- 
room through the trap, the door of the place below 
being locked and the windows nailed up. The only 
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thing he felt quite sure of was that the strange 
figure had suddenly made its appearance by his bed- 
side in the dead of night, and had as suddenly 
vanished again. He was to occupy the same room 
again that night. The trapdoor was to be fastened 
down ; so they had promised ; but what difference 
would that make if the strange visitor was not of 
flesh and blood ? He wished he had a horseshoe to 
put upon the trap. It was a foolish idea, but he 
wished it all the same. He knew that he should 
have no sleep all night, and if the — ^thing should 
come again, it was not unlikely that he should go 
stark-staring mad with terror, as Dick Butterfold 
had suggested. He dreaded the bedtime, therefore. 
And yet, after what had been said on the subject by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bott, he was ashamed to ask for 
another room, or to make any difficulty about going 
to rest alone in the haunted chamber. He had 
resolved to conceal his fear if he could not overcome 
it, and to put his trust in Divine Providence once 
more to bring him through the night in safety. 

Bedtime came at length : Mr. Bott wished him 
good-night in a matter-of-fact way, which showed 
how hopeless it was to look for any consideration or 
sympathy from him ; he had forgotten all about the 
ghost, evidently. There was comfort even in that, 
for it showed that he did not believe in it. Mrs. 
Bott accompanied Malcolm to his room. The trap- 
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door had not been nailed down ; nobody had re- 
membered it, and Malcolm, much as it had occupied 
his thoughts, had not liked to speak about it. 

"I hope you will sleep better to-night," Mrs. 
Bott said; "you have had a lighter supper, and 
will not be so likely to dream after it. Pork chops 
are apt to sit heavy. I ought to have thought of 
that last night." 

" I did not eat any," said Malcolm ; " Mr. Bott 
ate mine as well as his own. If the ghost had been 
in the chops he would have seen two." 

" Ghost, indeed ! No ; Mr. Bott is not the sort 
of person to see ghosts." 

"There is no trapdoor in his room, perhaps," 
said Malcolm. 

" Trapdoors are no worse than other doors. 
There, be a good boy and go to sleep quietly." 

" May I have some matches ? " Malcolm asked, 
as she was leaving the room. 

" I am afraid you might set yourself on fire, and 
bum the house down," Mrs. Bott replied ; " Mr. 
Bott is so particular about fire." 

Malcolm said no more ; he heartily wished that 
he had bought a box or two of matches from the 
little boy who persecuted him in the streets of 
Shuttleborough. He would most probably have had 
some of them with him in that case, and what a 
treasure they would have been ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

A FIGHT, 

Malcolm listened to Mrs. Bott's departing foot-' 
steps with more concern than he would have felt at 
parting with her under any other circumstances. 
He did not expect to sleep much that, night, and 
would not take oflf his clothes, but crept in between 
the blankets, and lay awake listening. Presently 
he heard the house being locked up, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bott's footsteps on the creaking stairs as they 
went up to bed, and then all was silence, except 
when the clock struck the hours. He lay awake 
for a long while, starting at every little sound, 
inside the house or out. He fancied he did not go 
to sleep all night, for though he dozed a little, he 
was conscious all the while of feeling very nervous 
and uncomfortable, and turned frequently from side 
to side. 

The dawn came, however, earlier than he had 
expected it, and then he could see the heavy chest 
resting still upon the spot where it had been over- 
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night. It had served as effectually to bar the 
ghost's path as if it had been a horseshoe. He 
began now to rise above his fears, and to question 
with himself whether the appearance which had 
caused him so much alarm and trouble on the 
previous night had not been, after all, the creature 
of his own imagination. He wished he could think 
so, but it seemed so very real and lifelike ; the form 
and features were impressed upon his memory still. 
He got up, and drew back the dimity window 
curtain. It was yet scarcely daylight, but the 
room was close, and the smell of the apples haunted 
it yet, if nothing worse did. So he opened the case- 
ment, and drew in the fresh morning air with great 
pleasure. He would have put his head out, but he 
was still rather nervous, and thought it necessary to 
keep an eye upon the trapdoor. There was no know- 
ing what might happen to his legs if his head 
were thrust out of window. While he was standing 
thus, and watching with one eye and ear in the 
room and the other out of doors, he observed symptoms 
of distress in the hen-roost. Bright chanticleer had 
already in trumpet tones proclaimed the mom, but 
the sound which now issued from the loft in which 
the hens yet lingered were of a less jubilant and 
cheerful kind. They were more like cries of dis- 
tress, silenced almost in the outbreak. One hen 
after another burst through the little opening, crying 
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out as plainly as hen could speak, in guttural tones, 
" Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! " and the cock, who 
looked in to see what was the matter, turned tail, 
and ran away immediately. Malcolm could see this 
from his window, and he felt sure there must be 
something wrong in the hen-roost. Had the ghost 
made its appearance there ? was there a trapdoor in 
their apartment also ? or could it be the fox ? Yes, 
yes ; of course it was the fox. 

A moment sufficed for Malcolm to slip on his 
boots and jacket, the only part of his apparel which 
he had taken off overnight : and making his way 
cautiously along the passage and downstairs, he 
opened the door leading into the farmyard, and ran 
as quietly and quickly as he could towards the 
hen-house. 

How pleasant it was to be out of doors ! The 
air was cold, but he did not mind that. The noise 
in the hen-roost continued, and waxed louder ; and 
he hoped he should be in time to rescue some of the 
fowls, if not to catch the fox. It would be a set-off 
to his misadventure about the eggs if he could ren- 
der Mr. Bott this service. As he approached the 
spot he went more cautiously, watching in the hope 
of seeing the fox issue from the house. He 
had a large stone in each hand, and trusted to be 
able to make him drop his prey, if he could do no 
more. 
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Yes, ttore it was, a red thing peeping out 
cautiously from the door of the hen-house. He 
poised the stone in his right hand ; he took aim ; 
in another moment he would have let it fly ; when 
underneath the red thing, which turned out to be a 
shock of human hair, a pair of human eyes were 
visible, and a human face; and then a tall, whity- 
brown figure, with long thin arms and bony hands, 
grasping two hens by the neck, and dragging them 
after it. 

That tangled mass of red hair, that form, those 
lanky arms and skinny hands — Malcolm had seen 
them before ! He knew them again in a moment. 
The stones dropped from his grasp ; he started 
back ; and, if he had yielded to his first impulse, 
would have fled./ The ghost! the ghost! Yes, 
the ghost had indeed betaken itself to the hen- 
house, and was there now, visible before him, 
dragging the miserable hens away — who shall say 
whither ? 

For a moment or so the ghost and Malcolm stood 
face to face, surveying each other, the latter being 
too much overcome with mingled feelings of alarm 
and surprise to speak or move. The ghost was not 
slow in observing the effect which his appearance 
had produced; and supposing that Malcolm, who 
was not much more than half his height, would not 
venture to interfere with him, grinned in his face. 
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threw the captured poultry over his shoulder, and 
made oflF at a brisk trot. 

Before he had gone many yards, Malcolm re* 
covered himself. It is a great encouragement to 
any one to see the object of erne's fears running 
away. Ghost or no ghost, Malcolm was no longer 
afraid of him, and resolved not to let him carry off 
his booty without trying to prevent him. 

" Stop," he cried, " Come back ! " 

The tall figure looked round with a threatening 
gesture, and quickened his pace. 

" Stop thief ! " cried Malcolm, as loud as he could. 
"Stop thief!" 

But there was no one within hearing except the 
thief himself, who was not disposed to do anything 
of the kind. 

Malcolm ran after him, and they went at a rapid 
pace across the fields. Malcolm was a good runner, 
but the other had longer legs, and would soon have 
distanced him if he had not been encumbered with 
the fowls, which were large ones, and swung about 
awkwardly as they hung over his shoulder. He 
seemed resolved not to part with them, too, but put 
forth all his strength to escape with the booty. 
There were two or three stiles in the way which 
hindered him, or he might perhaps have accom- 
plished his object. He had to climb over these 
stiles, and in his hurry caught his toe on the top 
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rail of one of them and "came a cropper/' and 
though he picked himself up and the fowls also and 
continued his running, Malcolm, who cleared stiles 
and gates at a leap, gained upon him, and pressed 
him very hard. 

Suddenly the thief stopped, and swinging the 
fowls round by their necks, struck them across 
Malcolm's face as he came up, giving him a severe 
blow and almost blinding him, but the next moment 
Malcolm had hold of him by the collar, and both 
fell to the ground together. 

The thief was up first, and had evidently made 
up his mind to fight. He was a foot taller than 
Malcolm, and being now out of sight and hearing of 
the farmhouse, thought he could soon dispose of his 
adversary and then make good his retreat, carrying 
his booty with him. 

They were both a good deal out of breath, but 
Malcolm did not think for a moment of declining 
the encounter, and rushing at his big opponent to 
seize him, received a severe blow upon his face, 
causing the blood to flow freely from his nose. Then 
he understood that he had a difficult task before 
him, and went to work more cautiously. 

Neither of them had much " science " (as the art 

of boxing is profanely called), and nearly every blow 

struck on either side took effect. But as the fight 

went on the thief grew very uneasy, while the young 

E 
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boy only became more resolute and determined. 
The former wanted to get off, knowing that if any 
of the farm labourers should pass that way, going to 
their work, as was usual about that hour, it would 
be all up with him ; and at length, taking advantage 
of a blow which had stretched Malcolm upon the 
ground, he turned and fled, leaving the spoil upon 
the field. 

But Malcolm was quickly upon his feet again, 
and bounding after him, overtook him, threw him 
upon his face, and knelt over him triumphant. 

" Let me go ! " cried the captive. 

" No ! " said Malcolm. 

" Do, please." 

" Why should I ? " 

" Every why." 

" Who are you ? " 

" Don't you know who I am ? Will you let me 
go if I tell you ? " 

Malcolm reflected. Why should he detain the 
unfortunate lad ? The fowls were safe, and it was 
not likely he would attempt to play the fox again. 
If he should deliver him up to Mr. Bott, the farmer 
would have no mercy upon him, he was sure. 

" Perhaps I may let you go," he said, " if you 
answer my question ; I won't promise." 

The boy made another effort to release himself, 
but finding it useless began to whimper. 
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" Please let me go," lie said again ; " yon might 
as well ; it ain't your place to go catching people 
like a policeman. You wouldn't like it yourself." 

" Who are you, then ? " 

" Roberts — Jem Roberts." 

" The fellow they call Rabbits ? " 

" Yes." 

" The police are after you, then ; I suppose you 
know that ? " 

" Yes, more's the shame. I haven't done nothing." 

" How came you in my bedroom the night before 
last ? " 

" Your room ? Where ? What do you mean ? " 

'' At the farm— Mr. Bott's." 

" Was that your room ? " 

" Yes." 

" And was that you in the bed ? " 

" Of course it was." 

" I went there to look for Jack Homie ; he used 
to sleep in that room. I wondered who ever had 
got into his place." 

" How did you get in ? " 

" I was hiding away in the place below ; there 
was a loose panel in the door, and I got in and hid 
me in the straw. Mr. Dry, he knowed I was there, 
and he let me bide." 

" What did you want with Jack Hornie ? " 

" Only to give him a message to Mrs. Wilkin, 
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where I lodges. Jack and I was good friends and 
used to work together at the farm. I never did no 
harm to nobody, only catching a few wild hares and 
rabbits." 

" And tame hens. Is there no harm in robbing 
a henroost ? " 

"I never robbed a henroost before, and them 
hens was only Mr. Bott's." 

" What then ? " 

" Why Mr. Bott owes me more money than the 
hens are worth. He never paid my last week's 
wages because I was in trouble and couldn't go 
and ask for them." 

" So you thought you would pay yourself? " . 

"Yes, that's all; but there the hens are, and 
now let me go." 

" Where will you go to ? " 

" Anywhere away from this place ; the farther 
the better. Ill never come back no more. That is 
the message I wanted to send Mrs. Wilkin. I'll 
lead a honest life if I can, wherever I goes. I've 
had enough of this here." 

" You'll promise that, will you ? " 

" I will, so help me " 

" No, don't swear it. A man's word should bo 
as good as his oath. I'll believe your word. But 
what shall you do for a living ? " 

"I'll manage somehow." 
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" Have you any money ? " 

" Not a halfpenny. If I had had my wages due 
from Mr. Bott I would have been off before now. 
I have been on the look-out for him, trying to find 
him alone, and to get something out of him. I am 
an unlucky chap. Nobody never cared nothing for 
me except Mrs. Wilkin." 

The boy began to. cry and sob, as if he had been 
a child of six instead of a tall old-looking youth of 
sixteen. Instead of running away now, as he might 
have done without hindrance, for Malcolm had 
released him, he sat upon the ground and buried 
his face in his hands. Those were real tears which 
trickled through his lean and dirty fingers. 

" Honesty is the best policy," said Malcolm, 
thinking aloud. 

"I'll be honest if I can," the other answered; 
" but it ain't so easy for a miserable chap like me. 
You couldn't help being honest, not if you was to 

tiy." 

"There's something in that," said Malcolm. 
" WeU, look here ; this is all the money I've got 
with me ; take it, and do the best you can with it." 

He emptied his pockets of all the silver they con- 
tained, amounting to about four shillings. 

" You are a good chap," said the other, looking 
at him with surprise. "I wish I hadn't marked 
your face so; get a bit of something cold to put to 
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it. Four shiUings ! Is that all you have got ? 
Give me half; half will be plenty for me." 

" I've got some more at home." 

"Have yon, though? Well, Mr. — (I don't 
even know your name), I hope I didn't hurt you 
much." 

" Malcolm Frere my name is." 

" Malcolm Frere — Frere— Malcolm Frere ! " He 
repeated the name half-a-dozen times. "I shan't 
forget it," he said ; " no, never as long as I lives. 
Get something cold and put it to your face as soon 
as you can. Here, this dock-leaf will do. I wish 
— but that's no good. I'll send you the money 
back some day." 

" I shan't want it," said Malcolm. " My father 
has plenty." 

" I'm glad he has ; and I hope you'll never want 
for nothing. There's more of them dock-leaves." 

"Never mind them," said Malcolm; "run ofiF, 
there are some men coming. Why don't you 
go?" 

" I'm going, Mr. Malcolm Frere, straight away 
this minute ; off to Lunnon. If you would be so 
kind just to let Widow Wilkin know where I'm 
gone, and that 111 send her a message soon, and 
that I shan't forget her and all she has done for 
me ; but don't say as it was me as marked your 
face like that — you won't, will you ? " 
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"All right," said Malcolm; "you may depend 
upon me." 

The boy lingered still, looking very forlorn and 
very strange and grotesque, with the tear marks 
upon his grimy face ; and Malcolm felt his own 
eyes growing weak as he looked at him. He held 
out his hand. 

" Good-bye, Jem Eoberts," he said. " You'll get 
on all right, I can see. Good-bye." 

Roberts seized his hand, and pressed it hard in 
his own ; then dropped it suddenly, rushed at the 
stile near which they were standing, stumbled over 
it, and slunk away at a slow trot, under the shelter 
of the hedge. 

Malcolm looked after him till he was out of 
sights and then turned towards home. He had 
crossed a field or two before he remembered the 
fowls for which he had fought so desperately. Re- 
turning, he took them up and went on his way to 
the farm, pressing the dock-leaves to his eyes as if 
they had been a pocket-handkerchief as he walked 
along, and wondering whether it was the blows he 
had received that made them smart and water so, 
or something else. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A CATASTROPHE, 

Malcolm's arrival at the farm, dragging the fowls 
after him, gave rise to not a little excitement. He 
had been missed fipom his bedroom only a short 
time before, and Mrs. Bott had felt uneasy about 
him. He might have gone forth only to search for 
mushrooms, but that was hardly likely considering 
his want of success on the previous day. Or he 
might have experienced a second alarm from the 
ghost, and have taken to flight in consequence, in 
which case they might find him wandering in a 
demented state about the fields. Or possibly, as 
Mr. Bott sarcastically suggested, the ghost had 
flown away with him altogether, as happened to 
somebody once of the name of BiUy Taylor. It 
would not be much loss to any one if this had 
happened, Mr. Bott thought. 

While they were discussing the matter at the 
open door, Malcolm turned the corner of the build- 
ings and showed his face among them, and a very 
disfigured, disreputable-looking face it was. He 
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had suffered severely in the combat ; his eyes were 
swollen and his cheeks and lips covered with blood ; 
his clothes, too, were wet and muddy, with feathers 
clinging to them, and he walked slowly and stiffly, 
from many bruises. 

" Why, what in the world have you been after ? " 
Mr. Bott exclaimed. " What mischief have you been 
up to now?" 

" There are your hens, Mr. Bott," said our hero, 
laying them at his feet as if he had been a retriever 
bringing in game ; " you can reckon what they are 
worth and set it off against the chickens which will 
never be hatched." 

" He has been after the fox, as sure as I'm alive ! " 
said Mrs. Botti 

" Then he might have saved himself the trouble," 
said the farmer ; " they will have to be paid for all 
the same. I shall send the bill in to the master of 
the hounds, along with other damages." 

" That will not be fair," said Malcolm. 

^' Why not ? " 

" It was not a fox that stole them." 

" What then ? " 

Malcolm was silent ; he did not intend to betray 
Jem Eoberts, though he hoped he would be beyond 
the farmer's reach in any case by that time, 

"I shall charge it to the fox, at all events," said 
Bott. 
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"And what have you been doing to yourself?" 
Mrs. Bott asked. " Who gave you those black 
eyes ? " 

" The fox," said Malcolm — " the two-legged fox 
that stole the hens." 

"I shouldn't wonder if it was Eoberts," said 
Mrs. Bott. 

" Nonsense ! " said Bott. He had made up his 
mind to claim compensation from the master of the 
hounds, and it did not suit him to have the liability 
cast upon any one less able to meet it. 

Malcolm found himself in a dilemma. He thought 
it would not be right to let Mr. Bott send in a bill 
to "the hunt" for damages which had not been 
perpetrated by a fox, and yet he would not give up 
the name of the real offender. He washed his face, 
made light of his injuries, and resolved to say as little 
as possible as to the cause of them. Dick Butter- 
fold thought the horseshoe must have been removed 
from the well, and " something come up from it in 
the night." The other lads adopted the hint which 
Mrs. Bott had dropped, and laid the blame on 
"Eabbits." Malcolm was a plucky^ fellow, they all 
said, to have rescued the fowls from the thief, who- 
ever he was, and they all came round him after 
breakfast and patted him on the back, and expressed 
their admiration in a way that was not a little 
gratifying. They left off chaffing him about his 
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failures after that, and condescended to instruct him 
in the various processes of husbandry in which they 
were employed. 

Thus the time passed more pleasantly by day, 
while the night was free from adventures and alarms. 
He soon got used to the trapdoor, and before he had 
been a week at the farm felt himself at home there, 
though it was not the sort of home that he had 
been used to, nor such as he would willingly have 
chosen for himself. 

It was a great trial to" Malcolm, that when Sunday 
came he was unable to attend church on account of 
the disfigurement of his face. He would have gone 
all the same if it had rested with him, but Mrs. 
Bott said it would not be right nor proper ; it did 
not look respectable. Mrs. Bott also was dis- 
appointed, more so than she would confess, for she 
had calculated upon taking the young gentleman 
with her, all in his best clothes, with his shining 
top hat upon his head and his feet encased in 
patent-leather boots. She had purchased a new 
bonnet for herself, and expected to create a sensa- 
tion as they went along the road together, and sat 
in the same pew side by side. But things " wore 
a difierent aspect now," she said, and it was true 
enough, as Malcolm could not help confessing when 
he looked at himself in the glass. Spite of the 
dock-leaves, his nose was swollen, his eyes were 
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encircled with shades of yellow and blue, and his 
face was cut and scratched. So he made up his 
mind to stay at home, and Mrs. Bott went to church 
by herself in a very disappointed and unamiable 
frame of mind. 

Malcolm had been looking forward to the Sunday. 
It would have been such a pleasant change for him ; 
and he would have seen some of the gentry, who 
might possibly have taken notice of him when they 
knew that his father was a rich man, and that he 
did not belong to the Botts. He did not wish to 
make his first appearance among such people in the 
state in which he then was ; yet he hardly knew 
how he should get through the Sunday at the farm. 
Mr. Bott went to church with his wife in the 
morning ; and in the afternoon walked about his 
land looking for weeds, which he crushed with his 
heel or cut down with his walking-stick. Of course, 
the cattle had to be fed, and the cows milked, 
and a certain amount of routine work to be done. 
Malcolm assisted in this, stirring the meal for the 
pigs, and splashing his best trousers very much ; 
which was a pity, Mr. Bott said, besides wasting 
the meal. But Daniel Dry, who, to use his own 
words, " took the Sunday duty turn and turn about 
with another man," wiped him down with a cotton 
pocket-handkerchief, hissing all the while as if he 
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had been strapping a horse, and tamed him out " as 
spick and span as a new farthing/* 

Daniel was very friendly with Malcolm now. He 
knew all about the " fox ; " that was plain, though 
who could have told him was a mystery. He said 
very little on that subject ; but patronised Malcolm, 
and told him, in a matter-of-fact way, that he was 
getting on, and would make a good farm-servant 
yet if he persevered ; and he was " speaking serious," 
he said, " and did not mean to flatter him neither." 
Daniel looked serious at all times ; and as for flat- 
tery, that was the last thing to be expected from 
him, as Malcolm knew very well. 

"When the evening came Malc51m went to his own 
white apartment, in order to avoid the smoke and 
dreariness of Mr. Bott and a neighbour, who were 
sitting in the parlour together ; and finding nothing 
better to do, he opened his Bible and began to read. 
He had read the Psalms and Lessons for the day 
already, and usually read a chapter every morning 
as a matter of duty ; but now that he felt lonely 
and out of spirits it was surprising how pleasant the 
reading seemed. He read the history of Joseph 
from beginning to end, and when he came to the 
account of Jacob receiving the message from his 
son in Egypt and going down to see him there, he 
could not help thinking how pleasant it must have 
been for Joseph to meet his father after so many 
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years. He wondered where his own father was just 
then, and when he would return. What a pleasure 
it would be to see him again, though he had not 
yet been parted from him quite a week ! He hoped 
to hear from him soon; but France was not like 
England. It would take some time for letters to 
come across the sea, no doubt He could not write 
to his father, not knowing where he was ; besides, it 
had been arranged that his father should write 
first. He hoped he should hear from him soon. 

The evening closed at last, and Malcolm went 
downstairs to wait for supper. After supper Mrs. 
Bott proposed that Malcolm should read a chapter 
to them before going to bed. Mr. Bott's friend was 
gone, and he and the lads, who had been out but 
came home at supper-time, sat and listened. Mrs. 
Bott brought the great Bible from the parlour and 
opened it, and having told Malcolm to choose any 
chapter he liked, he turned to the fifteenth of St. 
Luke. He had been well taught, and read simply 
and feelingly, and the lads, who had begun to yawn 
at first, found themselves listening with interest 
and attention. They all went to bed with varied 
feelings, Mr. Bott rejoicing that Sunday was over, 
that he might set the men and horses to work again 
next morning ; the lads wishing that the week were 
gone and next Sunday coming, that they might 
have another rest, and perhaps make better use of 
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it ; and Malcolm, liappier and more contented than 
he had been before reading those two histories of 
•Joseph and the Prodigal, which made him feel that 
he was neither alone nor forgotten in the strange 
place in which his lot was cast, thanked God that 
night upon his knees that there was a Sabbath 
day in every week, even though he could not go to 
church, and fell asleep hoping that before many 
such weeks had passed his father would have re- 
turned to England. He meant to write to him as 
soon as ever he should have learnt his address, not 
making any complaint, but begging that he would 
not keep him where he now was any longer than 
should be really necessary. 

Malcolm soon recovered his good looks sufficiently 
to enable him to go about without being ashamed, 
and he lost no time in paying a visit to Widow 
Wilkin, who kept a small shop in the village. 
There were three or four bottles containing sweets 
in the window, a few cakes, and some apples from a 
tree in her own garden; these, with some tapes, 
pins, and other cheap articles of domestic use, made 
up the whole of her stock-in-trade. 

Malcolm delivered Eoberts' message to her. 

" Do you know what's come of him, young gentle- 
man ? " the widow asked. She was deaf, and only 
partly understood what he had said to her. 

" Gone to London," Malcolm shouted. 
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" Lunnon ! What ! Lunnon town ? Poor lad ! 
What wiU he do there ? " 

" Get an honest living, I hope," said Malcolm. 

" Honest ! Yes ; why not ? He is honest enough, 
whatever folks may say, and right enough, too, if 
other folks will only do right by he." 

" I don't doubt it, Mrs. Wilkin." 

" Doubt it ! then you've no call to doubt it. It's 
enough to make a poor lad go wrong, to be always 
suspecting of him and throwing it in his teeth. 
You would not like it yourself." 

Malcolm took pains to explain that he had no 
doubt at all of Jem Eoberts' honesty, and succeeded 
after a time in making himself understood. 

" You be his friend, then, be you ? " the widow 
asked, looking kindly at him. 

" I wish to be," said Malcolm ; " and when you 
hear from him, if you will let me know where he is 
to be found I will do him some good if I can." 

The widow looked doubtful about that, but 
thanked Malcolm for his kind expressions, and 
wrapped up a sugar-stick in a bit of a paper for 
him to put in his pocket. He took it to please her, 
and looked among the small stock of goods in her 
window to see if there was anything he could pur- 
chase to give her the benefit of his custom. There 
were some lucifer matches, and he decided at once 
to buy a box to keep in his bedroom. 
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" One box ? " said the widow ; " a penny." 

" I'll have — let me see," said Malcolm, " matches 
are always useful- — I'll have a dozen boxes, if you 
can spare them." 

He wanted to lay out more than a penny with 
the good woman ; so, much to her surprise, he put 
down a shilling, and took away nearly her whole 
stock-in-trade of matches with him. 

" What do 'ee want wi' sich a lot ? " she asked. 

" Oh, never mind," he said. " I shall find some 
use for them sooner or later, I've no doubt." 

He little thought what that use would be, nor 
how much annoyance and trouble the purchase of 
that packet of matches was to bring him. 

" I hope Jem will get to Lunnon all right," said 
the widow. " He is nought to me, only I took to 
him when he was left a orphan, and he has 
always brought me what money he could earn to 
pay for his board and lodging, whenever he had a 
bit of work to do. He was a good lad, whatever 
other folks may have to say agen him. I wish 
him well wherever he goes." 

" And so do I," said Malcolm ; and departed. 

Two weeks — three weeks passed away without 
any letter from Mr. Frere. " It was very strange," 
Mr. Bott said ; " he expected to have heard before 
now." Mrs. Bott told him to make himself easy ; 
he would have a letter in good time, or perhaps Mr. 
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Frere would come himself to the farm : it would be 
all right by-and-by. Mr. Bott knew nothing of 
Mr. Frere, except from what his wife had told him, 
and was anxious, as he had once or twice already 
remarked to her in private, to " see the colour of 
his money." She ought to have made terms with 
him, instead of taking his son in to board and lodge 
without anything being said about compensation. 
Mr. Frere might think that the boy was only paying 
them a friendly visit. It was time they heard from 
him, and that matters were put right. 

Malcolm could not help observing that Mr. Bott 
was not quite so civil to him as he had been at 
first ; and from the few words which he overheard 
from time to time, he began to suspect that the 
farmer, whose fondness for ready money was known 
to everybody, was vexed at not having received a 
remittance from his father. He also thought it 
strange that there had been no letter for himself. 
He went every day to the village post-office, and 
was told to look in the window, where the few letters 
which arrived for strangers were stuck up, and to 
take his choice ; but he found nothing there to 
interest him. He could not write to his father, 
not knowing where he was ; so he waited, day after 
day, in expectation, and day after day Mr. Bott's 
manner towards him became more disagreeable. 

Mr. Bott was in the habit of going to market 
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every week, and on one or two occasions took Mal- 
colm with him, "by way of a treat," as lie said. 
They dined together at the market ordinary, which, 
according to Mr. Bott's notion, was a great indul- 
gence for a boy of Malcolm's age ; and certainly, as 
far as the dinner went, it was a wonderful contrast 
to the daily spread at Clare Hall Farm, and Malcolm 
enjoyed it, and did justice to it. But dawdling 
about all day long in the market-place, and waiting 
for Mr. Bott after dinner, while he smoked his pipe 
and indulged in prosy talk with his neighbours till 
a late hour, was anything but lively work for Mal- 
colm ; and Poppitt was not a lively animal to sit 
behind for a drive of five miles, nor was Mr. Bott 
himself a lively companion to sit beside when the 
smoking and drinking was over, Malcolm had to 
drive home, and Mr. Bott, who dozed by his side, 
generally woke up as they turned in at the farm 
gate, and did not fail to give him a thrust with his 
elbow and to bid him mind the gate-post. So Mal- 
colm at length declined the invitation to go with him 
to market ; and though Mr. Bott had made a favour 
of taking him, he was evidently annoyed at the re- 
fusal. He could not compel him to go, however, 
and so, after a good deal of muttering, drove away 
by himself, looking very glum. 

He looked still " glummerer," as Daniel Dry re- 
marked, when he returned. He took no notice of 
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Malcolm, who was standing at the house-door as he 
entered, except to give him a push with his elbow, 
which might have been accidental. Entering the 
room, he took from his pocket the weekly newspaper, 
which he always brought home with him on these 
occasions, and threw it upon the table. 

" Any news ? " Mrs. Bott asked. 

" News ; yes ! " 

"Nothing wrong, I hope?" said Mrs. Bott, 
observing the cloud upon her husband's brow. 

" Where's that young boy as you brought here ? " 

" Hush, Bott, hush ! " said his wife, making a 
sign to him that the young boy was close at hand, 
and might be within hearing. 

"I don't care," said Bott. "No letter yet, I 
suppose ? " 

"No; not yet." 

" And not likely. You have been finely taken in 
with him." 

" What do you mean ? " Mrs. Bott asked, closing 
the door, after satisfying herself that Malcolm was 
not near. " What has happened ? " 

"It's no secret," said Bott; "it's in all the 
papers." 

" Nothing wrong with the Freres, I hope," said 
Mrs. Bott. " They haven't been drowned in crossing, 
have they? or killed on one of £hem Continental 
raUways ? " 
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" Worse than that," said Bott. 

" What can you mean ? Do tell me." 

" The bank has stopped payment — ^broke ! " 

" What r Eyder and Hopper ? " 

" Eyder and Hopper ! No. I should think not 
indeed." 

" Oh ! dear, you frightened me so ; because I 
know you keep your money there." 

"You don't know anything about my money. 
But no, it's not my bank that has failed. It's 
Frere's, at Shuttleborough. There's a long account 
of it in all the papers. Malcolm Frere — ^that's the 
father's name as well as the son's. I'm not likely 
ever to forget it. Malcolm Frere's bank has failed. 
His manager or cashier has absconded with all the 
money and securities, and Frere will be a bankrupt. 
And what are we to do with this boy, I wonder ? 
and who is to pay me for all the damages ? " 

" How very unfortunate ! " 

" I should think it is ! You know now why they 
don't write, and why they don't come back to Eng- 
land. Mr. Frere is playing hide-and-seek, no doubt. 
It's my opinion he won't come back at all. And 
we have got his boy upon our hands, nobody knows 
for how long. Ain't it supper-time ? " 

Supper-time was not far off, but Mrs. Bott found 
a few minutes first to look at the paper. The 
failure of Frere's bank had taken everybody by sur- 
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prise. Frere and Co. had been thought as safe aa 
the Bank of England, if not safer. Their manager, 
a Mr. Julius Bond, had been as much respected, 
and was held to be as sound and trustworthy a man 
as his principal. Anybody would have trusted him 
to any amount, anywhere, and at any time. Ho 
was a man of such pleasant manners, and yet with 
a thorough business-like air; as mild as milk, and 
as solid as a rock. And yet suddenly Mr. Julius 
Bond, very unlike a solid rock, had absconded, 
taking with him everything of value that he could 
lay his hands upon. A hasty examination of the 
books showed that he had been a defaulter for years, 
and that, being no longer able to conceal his frauds, 
he had taken advantage of Mr. Frere's absence on 
the Continent to decamp. The bank had stopped 
in consequence. The liabilities were large; the 
dividend, it was feared, -would be small, unless Mr. 
Bond could be arrested, and some of the property 
which he carried with him recovered ; but he had 
most likely left the country, or would succeed in 
doing so before the police could lay their hands 
upon him. That was the substance of what Mrs. 
Bott read in the paper which her husband had 
brought home with him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FIRE, FIRE, 

*' So there now ! " Mr. Bott exclaimed, wten his wife 
had finished reading the account of the failure of 
Mr. Malcolm Frere's bank in the newspaper. " So 
there now ! " That was a grand expression of Mr. 
Bott's ; a sort of challenge to the world ; the climax 
of an argument, in which his own wisdom had been 
shown, and the folly of those who ventured to differ 
with him put to rebuke. 

" So there now ! " he repeated, after a pause. 
" You see what a mess we are in ; and it's all your 
doing, Mrs. Bott." 

" My doing ! " she exclaimed, with surprise. 
" What, Bott ? What ? My doing that the bank 
is broke ? " 

"No; but about that boy; bringing him here 
for us to keep, as if we had not mouths enough of 
our own to feed ! He is little better than a pauper 
now, and ought to go to the Union. That's the 
proper place for him too, with his airs and graces. 
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A ^ young gentleman/ he calk himself! and it 
wouldn't suit him to go with me to market and 
drive home again. Pride must have a fall ! " 

"0 Bott, don't be hard upon the poor boy," 
said his wife. " Think what a blow it will be to 
him ! And as for the money, it's quite safe, you 
may be sure. Mr. Frere will have plenty left for 
himself when all is settled ; those rich men always 
manage that ; and he won't leave us without proper 
payment for taking care of his own flesh and blood. 
Be gentle with the poor lad, Bott, do." 

"Well," said Bott, "I shan't say anything to 
him at present. But I hope there will be a letter 
soon to say where his parents are. I don't want to 
have him upon my hands any longer, I can tell you. 
I shouldn't expect anybody to do it for me if I had 
a son of my own." 

" It will come right, Bott, you may be sure. 
Be kind to the poor boy; you will be sorry for 
it afterwards if you are not. You are a kind- 
hearted man at bottom, Bott, I know; so don't 
be hasty." 

Mr. Bott was half persuaded of the truth of his 
wife's remarks, both as to the probability of pay- 
ment, and as to his own kind-heartedness. He 
began to feel a little sorry for his young guest, and 
promised that he should be treated with all due 
consideration. At supper-time Malcolm did not 
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appear ; and when Mrs. Bott went in search of him, 
she found him sitting in the stable overwhelmed 
with grief, with old Dry standing oVer him and 
saying a word or two of consolation now and then. 
Ill news flies apace ; and Malcolm had heard all 
about the bank failure from some one with whom 
Mr. Bott had conversed on the subject on his way 
home. The story had lost nothing by repetition ; 
but the plain truth was bad enough, and though 
Mrs. Bott was able to remove some of the fears 
which he had begun to feel as to the consequences 
of his father's failure, it was impossible to offer him 
much comfort. She brought him into the house, 
and that evening he sat at Mr. Bott's table as usual, 
and the farmer helped him to a share of the special 
dainties with which it was provided. 

In the course of a day or two, however, Mr. 
Bott's temper got the better of his kind heart, and 
he could not refrain from giving Malcolm an occa- 
sional snub. Instead of treating* him with polite- 
ness, and calling him " sir " when speaking to him, 
as he had done at first, he addressed him as " young 
gent," or " young what-d'ye-call-em ; " and sent 
him on errands with an air of authority. Malcolm 
would not have objected to make himself useful, but 
he understood only too well why it was that Mr. 
Bott's manner towards him had altered, and that 
rendered him very anxious and unhappy. After a 
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day or two he found he was expected to take his 
meals at the long table with the other lads. He 
would not have objected to that; but it was a 
fresh humiliation. Two or three weeks ago he 
would have thought it beneath his dignity to sit 
down with the farm-servants; but now he liked 
Dick Butterfold, and thought a hunch of bread-and- 
cheese in his company preferable even to a pork 
chop at Mr. Bott's table, for " Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred 
therewith." Mrs. Bott explained to him that Bott 
meant it for his good ; for as Mr. Prere had lost so 
much money he would have to live in a different 
way from what he had been accustomed to, and the 
sooner he got used to it the better. Malcolm did 
not take these personal changes very much to. heart. 
He only wished to be with his father again, and to 
do something to earn his own living. He would 
not care how hard he worked, he said to himself, 
nor how hardly Tie fared, if only he could be with 
his father in this hour of adversity. The thing 
that really pained and grieved him was that he had 
received no letter from him, and did not know where 
to write to him or how to find him. The poor boy 
became very sad and depressed as he heard more 
and more of the particulars of what had happened. 
He remembered Mr. Bond very well, having often 
seen him at the bank and at his father's house, and 
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could hardly believe that he had been guilty of such 
cruel fraud and robbery. 

Day after day passed on, and brought no tidings 
from Mr. Frere; but from time to time fresh 
rumours reached Malcolm which caused him to fear 
that his father might be liable to imprisonment, or 
even worse consequences ; and that he was hiding 
away, as Mr. Bott once coarsely suggested, and did 
not mean to come to England again at all. 

Mr. Bott's manner towards Malcolm also became 
gradually more and more offensive, until the poor 
boy thought he should not be able to endure it much 
longer ; even the " Union " would be better. He 
thought of Widow Wilkin, and how kindly she had 
behaved to Jem Roberts when he was left with- 
out father or mother. To be sure, Jem had paid 
her something, when he could, though of course 
it was but a trifle. Mr. Bott had not yet been 
paid anything on his account, and took care to let 
him know it. 

Malcolm, thinking over these things, asked Mr. 
Bott one day to give him some work to do upon the 
farm ; but the farmer told him in an off-hand way 
that he • would not be worth his salt, and would 
probably do more harm than good. 

" Look at them eggs," said Mr. Bott ; " thirteen 
of 'em taken froin under the sitting hen, just when 
they were going to be hatched." 
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Malcolm might have reminded him of the two 
fat fowls which had been rescued from the "fox," 
and sold at market ; but he did not. 

"You would need more teaching than your 
labour would ever come to," Mr. Bott went on. 
" I don't want gentlefolks about my land. You can 
get Dry to set you a job at weeding though, if you 
are tired of being idle, as you well may be. You 
know a dock when you see it, I suppose ? " 

This was a sarcastic allusion to the use which 
Malcolm had made of the dock-leaf after his fight 
with Jem Roberts, and Mr. Bott ought to have been 
the last person to reproach him for it. Malcolm 
felt very angry and indignant, but he controlled 
himself. What did it signify ? It was Bott-like ! 
That was all. So he thought. 

Malcolm had a silver watch, which he used to 
wear when he first came to the farm. He had 
laid it aside lately, in consequence of some remark 
which Mr. Bott had made when he was in one of his 
tempers, about " fine gentlemen," and " going on 
tick." He thought now he should like to sell it, 
and pay the money to Mr. Bott. He consulted 
Dry on the subject ; but Dry would not hear of it. 
It would be no satisfaction to nobody, he said. 
Mr. Bott knew too well what he was about to take 
anything from him. He was sure to be well paid 
in the end, and he knew it. 
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" He knows," said Dry, " that he will never lose 
anything by having a young gentleman like your- 
self in the house, Mr. Malcolm. If he says any- 
thing contrary to that, it is not that he believes it, 
but his temper gets the better of him, or the worse, 
I should say." 

Old Dry always addressed the boy now as " Mr. 
Malcolm," or " sir." He had never called him a 
gent, nor chaffed him in any way, nor " taken him 
down," since the day when his father's misfortune 
had been known. Dry was a gentleman at heart 
for all his rough exterior. The farm lads also took 
their tone from him, and "vy^ere generally kind and 
friendly in their manner towards Malcolm. The 
"artist'* had thoughtlessly made a sketch on the 
bam door of a tall man running away with some 
money-bags upon his shoulder ; but the others had 
carefully washed every trace of it away before 
Malcolm could see it. 

Yet Malcolm grew more and more uneasy at the 
position in which he found himself. To be de- 
pendent upon a man like Bott was too galling to be 
borne, and he seriously contemplated taking himself 
off and going in search of his father. He would 
have applied to some of his former friends at Shuttle- 
borough for information about him, but from the 
hints which Mr. Bott had let fall he feared that he 
might be doing him an injury by making inquiries. 
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Mr. Frere was in hiding, Mr. Bott had said. Ho 
could not write, and did not want to be written to, 
lest his hiding-place should be discovered. For 
this reason Malcolm, though he would not believe 
that his father had done anything dishonourable, 
thought it better to wait quietly till he should 
write to him, and shrunk from doing anything 
that might be injurious or displeasing to him. He 
thought, however, that rather than remain at Mr. 
Bott's he would go forth into the worid, and if he 
could not hear any tidings of his father, endeavour to 
get work, no matter how humble, so that he might 
at least earn his daily bread till he could find him. 

Having made up his mind (or neariy so) to leave 
Mr. Bott's house, Malcolm Frere went to see Widow 
Wilkin, wishing to know whether she had heard 
anything of the boy Eoberts, or Rabbits, as he \^as 
generally called. He meant to go to London, and, 
if Roberts were there, might probably see him. 
Mrs. Wilkin had had a letter from " her lad ; " he 
was getting on, he said ; he was all right ; she 
need not be uneasy about him; but he gave no 
particulars. He sent his address, however, and a 
message to the young gentleman at the farm. He 
hoped his face was better, and that it had not hurt 
him very much. Malcolm took down the address, 
and as he bade the widow " Good-bye," told her he 
should perhaps see Roberts some day. 
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" I hope you will," said the widow. " I know 
you will be a friend to he from what he do say in 
his letter ; but for goodness' sake, sir, don't go for 
to let anybody else know where he is, for it might 
be the ruin of him now he is getting on, as he says. 
You'll promise me that, sir, upon your honour, 
faithful, won't you ? I'd never have given you the 
address if I didn't know as I could trust you." 

"You may trust me," said Malcolm. "I will 
not tell anybody where Jem Eoberts is to be found. 
Upon my word of honour — faithful." 

Leaving her house he went on to the gorse hill, 
and lay down there upon a bank to rest and think. 
The weather lately had been dry and warm, and the 
autumn sun shed its rays with great power upon the 
parched hillside. Tired and jaded, more by the 
cares and sorrows of his heart than by bodily fatigue, 
he lay for some time looking up into the clear sky 
over his head, and wondering where he should be 
that time to-morrow. He thought he would leave 
Mr. Bott's at early dawn, without saying " good-bye " 
to any one, lest they should wish to detain him ; 
and yet he could not positively make up his mind to 
do 60, for then how could any letter that might 
arrive be forwarded to him ? 

He was still busy with these thoughts when he 
heard footsteps, and the shadow of a man approach- 
ing fell upon him. 

G 
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" Hallo," said the man, whom Malcolm recognised 
as one of the squire's gamekeepers, " you seem to be 
taking it easy ? " 

"Yes," said Malcolm, wishing, however, that he 
could be more at ease than he was. 

The gamekeeper also seemed inclined to " take it 
easy;" for drawing a pipe from his pocket, he 
seated himself near our friend, and began to fill it 
with tobacco. 

" You haven't got such a thing as a match about 
you, I suppose ? " he said to Malcolm, after he had 
searched his own pockets in vain. 

" Yes, I have," said Malcolm, and handed him a 
box of patent safeties. 

" I'll put two or three in my pocket, if you don't 
mind/' said the man. 

" Take the box," said Malcolm ; " they won't 
light without it. I have some more of them." 

"You seem to carry a good stock about with 
you," said the keeper. 

Malcolm had, in fact, in his pockets the remains 
of those which he had bought from Mrs. Wilkin. 
He had given away several boxes, and the rest he 
carried still with him, not knowing where else to 
put them out of Mrs. Bott's reach. 

" What do you do with such a lot ? " the man 
asked. 

Malcolm did not reply, and after the keeper had 
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lighted his pipe, he rose and walked slowly 
away. 

He had not been gone very long when Malcolm, 
who was still lying upon his back and gazing up 
into the blue vault above him, observed a light 
cloud pass between him and the sky, yet so near 
that it did not look quite like a cloud. A strange 
crackling sound and a smell of burning reached him 
at the same time, and when he rose to his feet ho 
saw three or four children running away down the 
hill, and a great colunm of smoke drifting towards 
him from the spot which they were leaving in such 
haste. The gorse was on fire ! 

It is the custom in some places to burn the old 
gorse in order to get rid of the naked straggling 
stalks, and to make room for a new growth from the 
roots in the following year. But this has to be 
done judiciously, when there is little or no wind, 
and when the ground is not too dry, and gaps must 
be cut to prevent the spreading of the fire beyond 
due limits. The gorse here was very dry. Malcolm 
had heard the crackle of the pods as they burst 
under the heat of the sun and cast forth their seed. 
The ground also was parched, no rain having fallen 
for many days, and there was wind enough to fan 
the flames and scatter the sparks around. The fire 
therefore spread with great rapidity, and soon 
attracted the attention of the people at the neigh- 
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bonring farms, who ran to the spot with gorsehooks 
and spades, and began to chop down the long burn- 
ing stalks and to trample npon the flames along the 
margin of the conflagration. 

Mr. Bott arrived in hot haste, and hia voice was 
heard directing the men to cut avenues in the gorso 
in advance of the fire ; but even when this was done 
the flames ran along the grass and fern and ren- 
dered all their work of no avail. In less than half 
an hour the greater part of the hill became ignited. 
The flames shot up to a great height, while innum- 
erable sparks and burning flakes were carried by 
the wind to a distance. So it seemed as if all the 
efforts that could be made to place a limit to the 
conflagration would be in vain. 

*' It spreads like fire," said one. 

" It do," said another, working away briskly, 
with no time to spare for conversation 

" There's no stopping it," said a third. 

"There ain't," said a fourth, doing his best at 
the same time. 

" It mun bum itself out," said a fifth ; " I wonder 
who kindled it ? " 

Nobody could answer that. They were all out 
of breath, but talking very loud and working hai*d 
the whole time. A dense cloud of hot smoke swept 
over them, carrying with it flakes of fire and burning 
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chaff, and driving them away, only to begin their 
work again a little farther off. 

Malcolm, who had also been busy chopping up 
the gorse with a spade and without pause or respite, 
felt the scorching breath upon his cheek, while a 
gust of hot, suffocating smoke penetrated his eyes, 
nose, and throat, blinding and almost choking him. 
Turning in haste to flee from the fire, and unable to 
see where he was going, he caught his foot among 
the straggling roots and fell headlong into the 
bushes. There he was so entangled that he could 
not at first recover his feet, and when he did so, 
and tried to stand upright, the smoke and heat 
were fiercer and more penetrating than before ; he 
could not open his eyes, and was conscious only of 
a great red cloud flashing before him and over him, 
and a sharp choking sensation in his throat and 
nostrils. Again he fell, and lay with his face upon 
the ground, unable to stir hand or foot, fully con- 
scious, but incapable of making any effort to escape 
the dreadful fate which threatened him. 

Yet in this position he was able to draw his 
breath more freely ; and though, whenever he tried 
to rise, the suffocating vapour immediately over^ 
powered him, he was but little affected by it, com- 
paratively, as long as he kept his face close to the 
ground. He remembered having read how, in the 
deserts of Africa, when a caravan is overtaken by 
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the dreadfiil simoom, the travellers and their camels 
throw themselves instinctively upon the ground 
and remain with their faces covered until the 
burning wind has passed over, when they are able 
to rise and resume their journey. He thought also 
of the prairie fires of America, in which vast herds 
of cattle and horses sometimes perish, being unable, 
with their utmost speed, to escape the rapid advance 
of the flames. This was not a simoom, but more, 
like a prairie fire. How would it be possible for 
him to escape from it ? Already the flames were 
surrounding him, and every effort to rise and 
flee from them was useless, for if he raised his 
head for an instant, the smoke blinded and choked 
him. More solemn thoughts succeeded while he 
lay still, expecting every instant to feel the flames 
sweeping over him. If his father, far away in 
another land, could but see him then ! But no, he 
would never look upon his face again. He had a 
Father in heaven to whom he must lift up his 
thoughts and trust for deliverance ; and he tried to 
pray. Words would not come: but the spirit of 
prayer, earnest, anxious prayer, went up neverthe- 
less, and he knew in his heart that he should be 
heard, although he could not speak. Tlien he 
thought of Mr. Bott ; he disliked Mr. Bott, but he 
tried to think kindly of him, and heartily forgave 
him all the mortification and discomfort he had 
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suffered from him. Dick Butterfold, Roberts, 
Widow Wilkin, Bond, his father's manager, all 
seemed then to pass before his sight in strange 
confusion, like figures in a dream. Meantime, the 
roar of the flames and the crackling of the dry- 
branches grew louder, and all other sounds were 
swallowed up, so that he seemed already to be alone 
in the world. He then gave up all hope of being 
delivered, and almost entirely lost consciousness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

« WHO DID IT f " 

Malcolm could not have been very long in tte 
state of unconsciousness in which our last chapter 
left him when suddenly he felt himself lifted from 
the ground and carried — up, up, up, as it seemed ; 
he knew not to what height or in what direction. 
He might have been soaring towards that clear blue 
arch of heaven to which his eyes had been directed 
but a short time before, but he could see nothing, 
for though he could now open his eyes, all was 
black and dark as pitch externally. Presently, he 
thought, the light would burst upon him — ^in another 
world perhaps. After having been borne along for 
some distance, he felt himself laid down gently upon 
something soft — it might have been upon a cloud. 
The darkness rolled away suddenly from his eyes, 
and he was conscious of a form stooping over him — 
it might have been an angel. But reviving by 
degrees, and recovering the use of his natural sight, 
the cloud resolved itself into a heap of loose hay. 
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and the angel was none other than good old Daniel 
Dry, who was sprinkling water upon his face and 
pouring it between his lips. Daniel had found him 
just at the moment when the fire was upon him, 
and having thrown his jacket over the boy's face to 
protect it, had carried him away in his arms to a 
place of safety. He soon revived, and was able 
presently to stand up and look about him. The 
fire was still raging, and the roar of the flames, the 
crackling of the gorse, the shouts of the men and 
T^^omen as they hurried to and fro, now striking at 
the burning sprays, now fleeing before the flames as 
the wind urged them forward on this side or on 
that, combined to produce an effect which would 
not easily be forgotten. 

Malcolm remained for a time under the friendly 
shelter of the haystack to which old Dry had carried 
him. It belonged to Mr. Bott, and stood in the 
corner of one of his fields close to the heath, and 
separated from it only by posts and rails. The fire, 
which had begun at a considerable distance from 
this spot, appeared now to be approaching it, and 
renewed efforts were made to cut down a broad belt 
of the gorse in order to arrest its progress. Mr. 
Bott called all his men to this work, and Daniel 
Dry, who was among the first to perceive the 
danger, was one of the first also to mark out the 
line of gorse to be cut down, and to begin to cut it. 
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Mr. Bott went raving about, urging every one 
to work, making two or three strokes now and then 
to show them how to do it, getting in everybody's 

# 

way, and finding fault with any who seemed to him 
to be idle. 

" Save the stack, whatever you do ! " he cried ; 
" never mind aught else ; save the stack ! Here, 
you, Dick— you, Butterfold ! what are you standing 
still there for ? Go at it, can't you ? " 

Dick was " changing his hands," as he called it, 
and straightening his fingers, having been at work 
till he could scarcely feel the chopper in his grasp. 
He muttered something under his breath (of which 
he had none to spare), but set to work again, though 
not so heartily, perhaps, as he might have done if 
Mr. Bott had let him aione. 

" Go on, Dry ! don't stop to look at it ! Down 
with it ! " Mr. Bott exclaimed again. 

Dry was casting a glance over his shoulder to 
see how Malcolm was getting on, but chopping 
away all the while. He went on chopping, but not 
with quite so much energy as if Mr. Bott had not 
interfered. 

" This is the way to do it ! " cried Bott, rushing 
at a large gorse bush, axe in hand ; " look at me ! " 
But he " stubbed his toe " against a stump as he 
spoke, and fell headlong among the brambles, and 
might have been chopped to pieces himself the next 
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minute if those who were following the work up 
closely had not held their hands. 

Mr. Bott lay upon the gorse bush like a great 
spread eagle, and the efforts he made to recover 
himself only served to fill his hands and legs with 
thorns. He roared for help, but was answered 
derisively, in his own words, " Save the stack, 
whatever you do ! never mind aught else." And 
other voices repeated, " Oh yes, save the stack, 
whatever you do ; never mind aught else." 

But they had pity on him at last, and plucked 
him forth, and set him upon his feet again, for 
which he gave them hard words and angry looks, 
and anything but thanks. 

They did not want his thanks, however, but went 
on. with their work, resolved to save the stack if 
possible. It was a sight worth seeing as they plied 
their weapons, never pausing except to draw their 
hands across their foreheads and wipe away the per- 
spiration which was blinding them. From two 
points simultaneously the gap was being cut which 
was to separate the burning gorse on the upper 
part of the heath from the spot where the haystack 
stood. The growth here was longer and stronger 
than on the top of the hill ; the spreading stems lay 
upon the ground, and were so choked up with fern 
and brambles that it was difficult to get at them. 
The wind freshened also, and blew the smoke to- 
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wards the workers, so that sometimes they could 
scarcely see or breathe. K they were driven back 
for a moment, Mr. Bott was upon them at once, 
reproving them for their want of pluck ; but with- 
out noticing him, to it they went again as soon as 
they could open their eyes ; and if pluck, energy, 
and resolution could have prevailed, they must have 
been successful. But it was impossible to stand 
against the advancing fire. In spite of all their 
efiTorts, and in spite of Mr. Bott's frantic shouting 
and gesticulations, it gained upon them. Before 
they could complete their clearing, the flames leaped 
upon the tops of the gorse bushes which remained 
uncut, crossed the unfinished gap, and spread to 
the lower portion of the hill. 

" Save the stack ! " cried Bott in despair. " Save 
the stack, whatever you do ! If that stack is not 
saved, I'll know the reason why." 

But nobody paid any attention to him. The 
stack, they knew, was doomed; nothing could 
hinder the flames from reaching it ; and beyond it 
there was nothing more to be consumed. They 
stood still, therefore, wiping their foreheads,' dis- 
appointed at the failure of their efforts, and watch- 
ing the advancing flames without making any 
further attempt to stay them. 

"It's no good," said Daniel; "the ground is 
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like tinder; it's all as parched and dry as — as I 
be. Where's that young gentleman ? " 

Malcolm was close to his elbow. 

" Can't we get some water ? " he said ; " enough 
to wet the stack at all events. Mr. Bowles has a 
water-cart. I saw it in his yard the other day." 

" So he has," said Dry. It had been plain from 
the first that to attempt to bring water from a 
distance to throw upon the gorse would have been 
mere waste of time and labour, A last effort might, 
however, be made to save the stack now that no- 
thing else was to be done, and Dry ran off with 
some others as quickly as they could to borrow 
Mr. Bowles's water-cart. Malcolm went with them, 
and returned in a very short time riding one of 
Mr. Bowles's young horses as if he had been a 
postilion, and trotting him up with the water-cart 
behind him, at a brisk pace, to the surprise of all 
who saw him. The horse had been little accustomed 
to . harness, and had been restive until Malcolm 
" backed " him, but after kicking and plunging a 
little, went freely enough when once started. Pop- 
pitt followed more slowly with another water-cart 
from a different farm, and the side of the stack 
nearest the fire was soon well sprinkled. Those 
who had begun to despair of doing any service, now 
bestirred themselves afresh, all striving together 
to save Mr. Bott's property from destruction, as if 
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he had been their dearest friend. Yet he vexed 
and hindered them now as he had done before, by 
his urgent appeals to '* look handy " and " be alive ; " 
and it was not until two or three half buckets of 
water had been emptied over him, by accident or 
design, while he was pointing out the exact spot 
where the water should be thrown, that he retired 
behind the workers, and contented himself by 
shouting his directions over their heads without 
getting in 'their way. 

It was no use, however. The stack was large 
and high ; and though the flames were checked in 
their approach, the burning flakes were carried by 
the wind on to the thatch ; and before any water 
could be thrown up after them, the straw caught 
fire. The water-carts, too, were by that time empty ; 
and though Malcolm rode off again at a great pace, 
and returned in less time than would have been 
thought possible with a fresh cargo of water, the 
flames had then gained such an ascendancy that 
there was no longer any hope of saving the stack. 
Even Mr. Bott ceased to worry, and only walked 
about with his hands in his pockets, looking " more 
glummerer than ever," as Daniel Dry remarked. 
The extent of the mischief was now apparent, and 
could go no farther. The fire on the upper part of 
the hill had burnt itself out. There was nothing 
more within its reach. The hill was disfigured, 
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and the clover stack destroyed ; and that was the 
beginning and the end of it. 

One of the men who had been working hard for 
Mr. Bott, remarked to him — 

" This is a bad job, sir." 

"I could have told you that," was the surly 
answer. 

" We are all very dry, sir ; what with the heat 
and the work." 

"Dry, are you?" said Bott. "I ain't. Fm 
wet through. I wish you had got some of the 
water over you that I had." 

The man who spoke to him had not escaped a 
wetting. Very few of those who helped to carry 
the buckets but had had their shoes filled with 
water, and their shirt sleeves drenched. They 
wanted something to relieve their thirst; but Mr. 
Bott would not understand them. 

"I must find out who set the gorse on fire," 
said Bott. "Whoever it was must pay damages. 
I am not going to lose a fine valuable stack of 
clover like that." 

" I suspect it was some of them young children," 
said one of the men. " I saw them playing on the 
hill, and they ran down off it just before the fire 
broke out." 

" I don't believe it was them," said Bott. " Where 
could they get a light from ? Children don't carry 

H 
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matches about with them. It must be inquired 
into. I shall put it into the hands of the police." 

Mr. Bott thought he would get no compensation 
from the children. He did not wish the fire to 
be attributed to them. A policeman was at hand, 
having been attracted by the fire, and offered his 
assistance. 

Malcolm recognised in him one of the men who 
had stopped the trap as he was coming from the 
railway-station, to look for Jem Eoberts or Babbits. 
The policeman also knew Malcolm again. He was 
rather a consequential young officer, and was ready, 
as it seemed, to act the part of prosecutor, witness, 
judge, and jury offhand, if the law would have 
permitted. He formed his own opinion of the case 
promptly, and regarded all the evidence which came 
to hand firom the point of view which fell in most 
nearly with his own conclusions. He used to boast 
that he only wanted an idea to start with, and then 
he could see as far into a millstone as most people, 
and a little farther. The " idea " on this occasion 
was derived from the remark which he had over- 
heard about the matches. He must inquire about 
the matches, he said to himself. 

" Has anybody been seen with lucifer matches in 
his possession ? " he asked. 

Two or three of the labourers looked towards 
Malcolm. He had given them lights for their pipes 
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more than once lately. Tke gamekeeper to whom 
he had given a box of lucifers that same afternoon 
was present, and had been working with the rest. 
He also looked at Malcolm, feeling in his pockets 
as he did so, and whispered something to the police- 
man. 

"It is a very common thing for men to carry 
matches about with them," said Dry. " You have 
maybe got some in your own pocket, policeman." 

" That's nothing," said the oflScer, " I may have, 
or I may not ; that's nothing." 

"And the keeper has, I'll go bail," said Dry. 
" He wouldn't carry a pipe in his pocket, as he do, 
without a match or two to light it." 

The keeper also said that was nothing. . He 
might have added that he had none about him 
then, for although Malcolm had given him a boxful 
that same afternoon, he could not find them. He 
had dropped them from his pocket somehow. Pos- 
sibly the children had picked them up, and made 
use of them. 

"Do you know anything about matches?" the 
policeman asked, turning to Malcolm. " Have you 
got anything of the sort about you ? " 

Malcolm confessed that he had. 

"Where did you get them fix)m?" Mr. Bott 
asked with alacrity. 

" I bought them from Widow Wilkin." 
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« What for ? " 

" Nothing particular," said Malcolm, not wishing 
to explain his motives. 

" Widow Wilkin ? " said the policeman. " That's 
where young Eabbits used to lodge, I suspect he 
is at the bottom of this." 

" No," said Malcolm promptly. " I am sure he 
is not." 

" How do you know ? " 

" Well, I do know ; for certain." 

« But how ? " 

"Roberts is not in this neighbourhood. He 
went away three or four weeks ago." 

" Time enough to go and come back again for 
such as he," said the policeman; "like a bad 
penny," 

" He is not come back," said Malcolm. 

" You seem to know all about him. Where is he ?" 

" I can't tell you." 

" You can't, or you won't — which ? " 

Malcolm was silent. 

" Come," said the policeman, " you know where 
he is, that's plain ; you can't deny it. Where did 
he go to ? You can't deceive me ; it's no use tell- 
ing me no stories. Where did he go to, and where 
is he ? Out with it." 

"I am not going to tell you," said Malcolm, 
looking very indignant. 
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" He don't know nothing about young Rabbits," 
said Dick Butterfold, coming to the rescue ; " how 
should he ? '* 

" Yes, I do," said Malcolm, vexed at the police- 
man's remark about " not telling no stories ; " " yes, 
I do ; but I am not going to tell anybody ; nobody 
has any right to ask." 

" We shall see about that," said the policeman. 
" This is a case ; the young man will have to go 
before a magistrate. I am not sure but I ought to 
take him straight away. He is in communication 
with young Rabbits, and I have a warrant out 
against young Rabbits, and mean to find him." 

"You have no warrant against me," said Mal- 
colm. 

" I soon will have," said the policeman. " You 
will have to give account of this day's work ; and 
it's my opinion you are at the bottom of it yourself. 
You and that young Rabbits seem to be one of a 
sort. So you won't tell me where he is, won't you ? 
It's the only chance you have of saving yourself, I 
can tell you." 

" No, I won't," said Malcolm stoutly, looking at 
the policeman as if he would have liked to knock 
him down for suggesting that he should save him- 
self by betraying another. 

The policeman conferred for a few minutes with 
Mr. Bott, and then went away, giving Malcolm a 
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threatening nod as he did so. " You will see me 
again before long," he said. "I shall have both 
you and your friend Rabbits in custody before you 
know where you are." 

Malcolm scowled at him in return, but said no- 
thing. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE TRAMP. 

As soon as the stack had burnt out, the farm- 
servants and others went away, talking all the 
while, and wondering who had been the author of 
the mischief. Malcolm, who began to feel exhausted 
from the effects of his accident and subsequent 
exertions, was lifted on to one of the horses, and 
Dick Butterfold and the other farm lads walked 
beside him. They had been astonished at the 
energy which he had shown, and looked upon him 
as a young hero. They were curious also to hear 
about Eabbits, for it was evident Malcolm knew more 
of that young fellow than he had ever told any 
one. But on that subject he still maintained silence. 
He would not answer a question nor say a word 
about the poacher to anybody. 

Mr. Bott followed the group closely, and did not 
hesitate to say to one or two of his neighbours who 
accompanied him, that he meant to keep his eye 
upon that young gent, speaking of him in no flatter- 
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ing terms, and hinting that he would be " wanted " 
before long. On arriving at the farm he told Mal- 
colm he had better go to bed at once, and to sleep, 
if his conscience would let him. He would have to 
answer for that day's work, and the stack must be 
paid for, along with other things, if all the banks in 
England were to fail. 

Malcolm assured him that he had nothing what- 
ever to do with the fire beyond helping to extinguish 
it ; and Daniel Dry, who came up at the moment, 
told Mr. Bott plainly he had no business to go on 
in that way with the young gentleman. Mr. 
Malcolm had nearly lost his life in trying to put 
out the fire, and had done more than any one else 
afterwards to save the stack. 

Upon which Mr. Bott turned and gazed upon the 
speaker "as glum as a thunder-cloud," but could 
find no words to express his indignation ; and old 
Dry stared in return, with a fixed, stolid gaze, and 
then went away without saying another word. 

Malcolm was very glad to go upstairs without 
waiting for bedtime. Mrs. Bott brought him a 
hunch of bread and some cheese ; but he was more 
thirsty than hungry, and having taken a good 
draught of water, went to bed, and presently fell 
asleep. He slept heavily, but woke before day- 
light, and then lay still for some time, reviewing 
all the circumstances of the previous day. He had 
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been dreaming about the lad Rabbits. The police, 
he thought, had got hold of him ; and Rabbits 
was going to be executed for setting fire to a hen. 
Widow Wilkin was in fits about it ; and a group of 
neighbours, including Daniel Dry and all the farm- 
seiTants, were administering sugar-sticks and pepper- 
mint-drops to bring her to, only ceasing from their 
friendly oflSces to look at himself with gestures of 
contempt and hatred, as the immediate cause of all 
this sufiering. 

"I have not told anybody where he is gone," 
said Malcolm, still half awake ; "no, I am sure I 
have not, and I won't. I promised I would not, 
and I won't, especially after what that policeman 
said about giving him up to save myself. I wonder 
what they will do." 

The more he thought of it, the more anxious he 
became. They would accuse him very likely of 
setting the gorse on fire ; they could not, of course, 
prove that he had done it ; but he was near the 
spot at the time, and had matches about him ; and 
if they failed to discover the real culprit, it would 
probably be laid to his charge and he might be sent 
to prison for it. That would be bad enough, but it 
did not trouble him so much as the thought of 
Roberts. What would they do to extort informa- 
tion as to Roberts' whereabouts ? Would they send 
him to gaol for contempt of court, and keep him 
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there till lie should tell all that they wanted to 
know ? 

He had got Roberts' address written down in his 
pocket-book. Would they take it from him by 
force ? They should never have it ; and he would 
never tell them ; of that he was resolved. But how 
was it to be avoided ? And then the thought 
flashed upon him — ^he would not give them -an 
opportunity of asking him ; he would go away at 
once ; vdthout another moment's delay. He would 
steal off while it was yet dark, without saying good- 
bye to any one, and go straight up to London. He 
could lose himself in London among the streets, and 
keep in hiding until he could discover some means 
of communicating with his fathef . If necessary he 
would follow his father to France. On the other 
side of the Channel he would be safe. Meantime 
it would be a great relief to him to be beyond the 
reach of questioning, and to have done vdth Mr. 
Bott for ever. 

Acting upon this resolution at once, he got up 
and dressed himself as quickly and as quietly as he 
could ; he selected two or three things from his 
portmanteau and thrust them into his pockets, and 
made up a small bundle also to carry over his 
shoulder. The crust of bread and cheese which 
Mrs. Bott had brought to his room the night before 
was on the table ; and he wrapped it up, intending 
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to carry it with him, but put it down again after a 
moment's thought, resolving to take nothing more 
from his ungenerous hosts, but rather to shake off 
the very dust from his feet on leaving their house, 
though he fully intended to repay them sooner or 
later for his board and lodging and to satisfy every 
other daim that they might have against him. He 
cautiously opened the door of the room and listened. 
He could hear Mr. Bott coughing and grumbling, 
and was obliged to wait till all was silent. Again 
he peeped out and would have made his escape 
along the passage ; but again he heard Mr. Bott's 
voice lamenting about the stack, the loss of which 
seemed to have deprived him of sleep. The day- 
light was now coming on, and there was no more 
time to spare. So Malc(51m turned to the trap- 
door and lifted it carefully. He descended by 
the step ladder into a dark room and groped his 
way, passing the old well, not without a shudder, 
till he reached the door. He found the loose panel, 
as Eabbits had described it, passed through it and 
replaced it carefully, and then hurried away fix)m 
the spot without once pausing to look behind him. 

Malcolm Frere had but two shillings in his 
pocket when he left Clare Hall Farm. He meant 
to walk to London, and reckoned that it would take 
him at least four days to perform the journey, the 
distance being a little over eighty miles. He would 
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have liked to have taken a third-class ticket for 
about ten miles of the way, in order to give him a 
good start, and to place him beyond the reach of 
pursuit, but he reflected that if Mr. Bott should 
attempt to follow him, he would most likely go 
direct to the railway station ; and even at Poppitt's 
rate of travelling, might get there before him. He 
made his way, therefore, across the fields, and along 
some by-lanes till he came to the highroad, and as 
he passed his first milestone felt himself already 
started fairly on his journey. He went on then 
with good courage, walking very fast, and looking 
behind him pretty often to see if there were any 
signs of a pursuit. 

"Whenever a two-wheeled trap came in sight he 
scrutinised it while yet at a distance, thinking it 
might be the constable with a warrant for his appre- 
hension. He remembered so well meeting the 
policeman on the day of his first arrival at Clare 
Hall Farm, when he was going in pursuit of young 
Rabbits, when the constable got down and lifted 
the sack to see what was concealed under it, and 
the calf mo-a-a-d in his face, and old Dry chaffed 
him in his quiet way. It was not many weeks 
ago, and yet an age seemed to have passed since 
then. What changes had taken place top ! He 
had gone to Mr. Bott's, expecting to be made a 
great deal of, thinking himself vastly superior to 
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the country folks with whom he was to dwell. He 
had found them much less refined and genteel than 
he had expected, and yet had been forced to acknow- 
ledge that in many practical ways they were more 
useful members of society than himself, and vastly 
his superiors. He had been laughed at, humiliated, 
bullied, and could not but confess that he had 
laid himself open to it and deserved it. But it 
had done him no harm ; on the contrary, he felt 
that he should be better able to fight his way in 
London among strangers, and to endure the hard- 
ships which, in all likelihood, were before him, than 
he would have been without such experiences. 

Yet it was not without pain that he contrasted 
his present state with that of his first arrival at the 
farm. Then he had been, in outward appearance, 
a gentleman ; " a young gent " Dry had called him ; 
others " a howling swell." Now he looked more 
like a tramp. He had on his everyday clothes, 
which were bespattered with mud, torn with 
brambles, blackened with smoke, and drenched 
with dirty water. He still carried a cane in his 
hand ; but it was for use rather than for show, to 
help him along the road, or to support the bundle 
upon his shoulder. Then he had felt a contemptuous 
sort of pity for the boy Eabbits, pursued by the 
police for his misdoings. Now he was himself a 
fugitive, running away from the same policeman. 
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getting behind a hedge to hide himself as often as 
two heads appeared above two wheels in the dis- 
tance, and creeping out again with a feeling of relief 
as soon as they had passed. 

Tramping on, hour after hour, and beginning to 
feel hungry, he stopped at a roadside inn and 
bought some bread and cheese, and then went 
farther on and sat down under a hedge to eat it. 
As soon as his scanty meal was ended, feeling- 
momentarily refreshed, he rose and went on again 
before he had had time to rest his limbs, being 
anxious to get over as much ground as possible the 
first day in order to baflle pursuit. He was be- 
ginning again to get very tired, when h© heard a 
great clattering behind him. A four-wheeled spring 
waggon, drawn by two horses, was coming along the 
road at a great pace, apparently without a driver. 
Malcolm was not afraid of a four-wheeled waggon ; 
that was not the kind of vehicle that a policeman 
would be likely to use in pursuit of a fugitive ; so 
he waited till the horses came near him, and then, 
laying his hand upon the bridle, ran by their side 
till he could pull them up, which he accomplished 
without much difficulty. 

Yes, the waggon was empty; there were some 
flour sacks lying upon the floor of it, and he half 
expected to see a policeman rise from under them. 
But nothing of that kind happened, so he stood by 
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the horses' heads, wondering much that they should 
be going along the road by themselves. They had 
been running away, he supposed, as he was himself. 
Somebody would come after them presently, as they 
would, perhaps, after him. 

Soon a man, vdth a whip in his hand, appeared 
in the distance, running as fast as he could. He 
was white all over — except his face, and that was 
very red. He evidently belonged to the waggon, or 
the waggon to him. He slackened speed when he 
saw that the horses had been stopped, and came up 
panting and toiling. 

" Thank you," he said to Malcolm ; " 111 give it 
them horses as soon as I can get my breath. Stand 
still, you brute ! " 

The brute had received a lash with the whip, as 
a token of what was to follow, and did not know 
that he ought to take it patiently. 

" Don't whip him," said Malcolm ; " please don't." 

"They are young horses, both of them; and 
they want teaching," said the other. "I just 
dropped my whip, and went back a piece of the 
way to find it, and off they must go." 

He was going to "give it them" again, but 
Malcolm laid his hand gently upon his arm, and 
the man, without saying more, desisted. 

"It's all right," Malcolm pleaded, "there's no 
harm done." 
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"No thanks to the horses for that," said the 
man; "they might have run into a carriage if 
they had met one, and there would have been no 
end of a rumpus. How did you manage to stop 
them ? " 

Malcolm explained : they were not going very 
fast, only at a brisk trot. 

" They might have knocked you over and killed 
you. Which way are you going ? " 

" Straight along the road." 

" Get up and have a ride, then, if you like." 

Malcolm gladly availed himself of the permission, 
and stretching himself at full length upon the empty 
flour sacks, fell fast asleep, and did not wake till the 
waggon stopped at its destination, by which time 
he found himself a good half-dozen miles farther 
on his way towards London. When he descended 
and stretched his limbs, he looked more like a dis- 
reputable tramp than ever ; his clothes being now 
marked with patches of white in addition to their 
former decorations. 

But he felt rested, and was more at ease in his 
mind now that he had advanced so far. The waggon 
had set him down on the outskirts of a small town. 
He avoided passing through it, but made his way 
by a circuitous route to the other side of it, and 
joining the highroad again there, bought a small 
pork pie at one of the outlying houses, and again 
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set himself upon his journey. He went on more 
slowly now, and sat down occasionally to rest ; but 
before night he had travelled altogether five-and- 
twenty miles, and began to feel himself tolerably 
safe. He had intended to pass the night in a bam 
or shed, or wherever he could find shelter; but 
it grew dark rapidly and rain began to fall, and 
as he found himself at that time close to a large 
village, he thought it best to pay for a lodging, 
though it might take nearly all the money he had 
left to do so. He had his watch about him, and 
intended to sell that on arriving in London, or 
sooner if necessary; so he was not so careful of 
the money as he would otherwise have been. He 
stopped at the door of the "Fox and Goose," a 
respectable - looking public-house, and going in, 
asked what they would charge him for a bed. Find- 
ing it within his means, he put up there for the 
night. 

The landlord came and looked at ^ him two or 
three times, as he sat by the fire, before going up- 
stairs to bed, and asked him a few questions ; and 
he knew that he was being talked over behind the 
wooden screen of the bar, but he did not think that 
they could have heard anything about him or about 
the fire at Clare Hall, and he was not surprised that 
they should be a little curious. His was a strange 
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history altogether, lie said to Hmself ; and lie sat 
there thinking about the home which he had left at 
Shuttleborough, and his mother who was dead, and 
his father who was abroad, and all the strange 
vicissitudes to which he had lately been exposed, 
till the tears ran down his face, and he had to stoop 
over the fire to hide them while wiping them away 
as secretly as he could. He went to bed early, and 
slept well all night. 

The next morning he was up betimes, but when 
he would have left his room he found the door fast. 
He thought at first that the latch was out of order, 
but when he came to examine it he could see that 
the lock had been turned upon him . and the key 
taken away. His heart sank. " They have caught 
me," he said. " The policeman has followed me and 
found me out. They will take me back again to 
Clare Hall Farm, or perhaps to prison. It does not 
much matter which of the two. The prison would 
perhaps be the best." 

He sat down upon his bed, very much dejected, 
then rose and looked at the window, thinking that 
he might be able to make his escape from thence ; 
but the height was too great, so he sat down again 
to think. It was no use waiting there like a rat in 
a trap. The sooner they came and took him out 
the better. There was no bell in the room, but he 
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began to kick at the door and to shout, and very 
soon the landlord came and asked him what he 
wanted. 

" 1 want to come out," he said. 

" Wait a minute, then," the landlord answered ; 
and Malcolm heard his steps retreating down the 
stairs. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FOUR'IN-HAND. 

After a few minutes of suspense, the landlord of 
the " Fox and Goose " returned, bringing the key of 
Malcolm's room vdth him, and unlocked the door. 

"I did not know that you were up," he saiA 
" My wife will get you a cup of coffee in the bar 
directly if you will step in and wait for it." 

Malcolm half expected to find a policeman in the 
bar, but there was no one there but the landlady, 

" Why did you lock me in ? " he asked her. 

" Only for your good, my dear," she replied. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Well, you see, it would keep anybody else out. 
It would stop all bad characters and such from 
intruding upon you." 

" I am sorry you have any bad characters about 
you," said Malcolm. 

"We haven't," she replied; "but you never 
know who may be going in and out at an hotel." 

" That is true," thought Malcolm. " StiU it is 
not usual to lock the guests up in their rooms." 
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He soon began to feel more easy, and yet he still 
fancied that the landlord was keeping an eye npon 
him. They did not leave him alone for a moment ; 
either the innkeeper or his wife was always present. 

Before he had done breakfast a gentleman put 
his head into the bar, looked at him with curiosity, 
and withdrew without having said anything; and 
then, after a short interval, the landlord came in 
again and sat down opposite to him. 

Malcolm laid down the money for his bed and 
breakfast, and took up his hat and bundle to depart. 

The landlord and his wife were still gazing at him 
curiously, and at length the latter spoke. 

" Where are you bound for, if I may ask, young 
gentleman ? " she said. • 

" It does not matter," said Malcolm. 

" I hope it don't," she answered. " But I suppose 
you have got a mother somewhere." 

Malcolm did not reply ; it was a difficult question 
for him : he had, and he had not, for he did not 
look upon the second Mrs. Frere quite as his 
mother ; perhaps because she did not look upon hinn 
quite as a son. 

" Or maybe you have only a father ? " 

She judged by the boy's look that she was right 
this time, though he still kept silence. 

" He will want to know where you are, I'm think- 
ing," the good woman went on. 
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" I wish he could know it," said Malcolm, 

" Then let him have a line by post, just to put 
him out of his suspense." 

Malcolm looked at her with surprise. " I don't 
know where he is," he answered. 

" It's a curious thing," said the woman. 

" Yes ; but I must be off now," Malcolm 
answered. 

« K any inquiries should be made," she asked, 
" what am I to say ? " 

" Nothing — anything you like ; good morning." 

The good woman followed him to the door, un- 
willing to let him go, but not knowing how to 
detain him. 

" Do you know what I thought when you came 
in here last night and asked for a bed ? " she said. 
" I thought you had been and run away from school. 
I could see you was a young gentleman, and not a 
common tramp ; so I sent round to Mr. Ferral, who 
keeps a boarding-school for young gents near by, 
to ask his opinion, and he sent one of his under- 
masters to look at you, but he could not make any- 
thing out. I hope you are not going wrong, young 
gentleman," she continued. "I hope you won't 
get into trouble." 

" I hope not," said Malcolm. " Thank you for 
your good wishes." 

And with that he started again upon his journey. 
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He walked twenty miles that day, but was thoroughly 
tired and beaten before the close of it. The excite- 
ment of his first start was over, and it seemed to 
be a long way yet to London. He was persecuted 
during the afternoon by a tramp — a real tramp, two 
or three years older than himself, who persisted in 
claiming fellowship with him, and walking by his 
side or close behind him, talking all the while in 
a lingo that Malcolm could only half understand, 
though that half was plenty. 

The " pal," as he called himself, offered to find 
Malcolm a night's lodging ; but he had not money 
to spare for that, and had made up his mind to 
sleep under a haystack, or some similar shelter. 
He did not want this fellow to share his lodging, 
wherever it might be. He thought he had got rid 
of him at last when the "pal" went into a shop 
by the roadside to buy some tobacco, and hastened 
his steps until he came to a hand-gate leading into 
some fields. There he turned aside, and finding 
presently a hovel, with some straw in one comer of 
it, threw himself down, weary, footsore, and with an 
aching heart ; and being overpowered with fatigue, 
very soon fell fast asleep. 

But sleeping in the open air or under a shed, 
even if one is used to it, is a very different thing 
from lying in a warm bed in the quiet and security 
of one's own chamber. The cold air played upon 
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the poor boy's cheek, and various sounds from time 
to time broke upon his ear ; now the snorting of a 
horse in the field as it browsed upon the grass, 
now the clear tone of a church clock as it told the 
hours, and now, nearer to him, the rustling of rats 
or mice among the straw upon which he lay. He 
woke up half-a-dozen times during the night, but 
fell asleep again, these interruptions of his rest 
being in a manner woven in with his dreams ; so 
that before he had roused himself sufficiently to 
know what had caused them, he had ceased to be 
conscious of them. 

Once, indeed, he thought he felt something touch 
him, and starting up tried to look about him ; but 
it was too dark to distinguish anything, and though 
he listened intently for some minutes, no sound 
was just then to be heard. 

He got up from his lair as soon as the morning 
light began to dawn, and buttoning his coat tightly 
about him, for he was shivering with the cold, 
started across the fields at a trot to regain the high- 
road. He hoped he should not fall in with that 
tramp again. If it had not been for him, he would 
have made an effort to part with his watch the day 
before, and might have had a more comfortable 
resting-place. The watch, or something else, must 
be sold to-day, and he would try to dispose of it at 
the first, good town that he should come to. 
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He put his hand to his pocket to assure him- 
self that the watch was there, but he could not 
feel it. Again, with eagerness and trepidation, 
he passed his hand over the spot, but there was 
nothing perceptible. He tore open his coat and 
thrust his fingers into the watch-pocket. It was 
empty. 

Malcolm remembered winding the watch up 
before he went to sleep, and had heard it ticking 
once during the night when he was awake. Could 
it have fallen from him, or had he misplaced it? 
He searched all his pockets. It was not in any of 
them. He returned in all haste to the hovel, and 
examined the straw, turning it over carefully in his 
hands, but no watch was to be found. The chain too 
was gone; it had been loosened from the button- 
hole. How could this have happened ? The truth 
flashed across his mind. The tramp, the "pal," must 
have stolen it while he slept. It was he whom he 
had heard or felt moving about near him in the 
middle of the night. He had, no doubt, observed 
the watch upon him when walking by his side, 
and had followed him to the spot in which he had 
found shelter with the deliberate purpose of robbing 
him ; and that purpose he had accomplished. 

With a heavy heart Malcolm resumed his journey. 
He dared not make any effort to recover his pro- 
perty; if he could have met the thief anywhere 
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alone, he would have seized him by the throat and 
made him give it up, but he could not call the 
police to his aid, even if he had known where to 
find them, lest the police should retaliate by detain- 
ing him and sending him back to Glare Hall Farm. 
He had yet forty miles to accomplish before he 
should reach London, and what was he to do on 
arriving there friendless and penniless ? 

The prospect before him was a gloomy one, but 
he did not give way to despair. He grasped his 
small bundle in one hand and his walking-cane in 
the other^ and stepped onward as briskly and as man- 
fully as he could, going on still towards London. 

A few pence which he had yet remaining served 
to procure him a loaf of bread and a cup of milk, 
and so he broke his fast. About noon he spent 
another penny or two at a village shop, and rested 
for an hour by the roadside. He had been on foot 
since six o'clock in the morning, and had only 
advanced ten miles or thereabouts. He knew 
exactly the distance he had travelled and how much 
still remained, for the milestones were anxiously 
looked for and the record which they gave carefully 
treasured in his mind. 

Between two and three o'clock in the afternoon 
of this the third day of his weary pilgrimage, as he 
was toiling slowly up a hill, drawing his feet pain- 
fully after him, and slouching in his gait almost like 
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a habitual tramp, he heard a horn blown behind 
him, and looking round perceived a four-horse 
coach approaching. It was drawn by a team of 
beautiAil animals, with handsome silver-mounted 
harness, and was evidently the private " drag " of a 
gentleman, driven for his own amusement. The 
horses trotted up the hill with it, pressing their 
necks well to the collar, and doing their work easily 
and proudly. The driver was holding them in, or 
they would have mounted the ascent with greater 
speed. 

There were three or four gentlemen on the out- 
side of the coach, and two servants in Kvery sitting 
behind, with arms folded and elbows squared. The 
vehicle was painted a plain dark colour, with a 
coronet upon the panels. Everything looked new 
and bright. The buckles upon the harness and the 
mountings of the coach glittered in the sun, and 
the servants, in their sober but well-fitting livery, 
turned up with red, their cockaded hats, and their 
spotless white leather gloves, were in keeping with 
the rest of the turn-out. 

But there was one part of the equipment, and 
that a very conspicuous one, which evidently did not 
belong to it, and was at variance with everjrthing 
else. It would seem indeed to have been placed 
there for the sake of contrast, or as a mere piece of 
caprice or fun. Perched upon the roof of the coach. 
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not upon one of the seats, but in the very centre of 
all, and at a higher elevation than any one else, 
was an old man in a ragged smock-frock, with a 
market-basket on each side of him. His hat was 
old and battered, his hair spread out from under it 
like a long ragged fringe, and his face was coarse 
and grimy with dirt. 

He did not seem in the least abashed by hia 
elevation, or by the company in which he found 
himself, but, on the contrary, was making himself 
quite at home, and partaking of his afternoon meal 
as freely as if he had been sitting by the roadside 
with his back to the passengers and his feet in a 
ditch, the fevourite position of tramps when refresh- 
ing themselves. He had a lump of bread in the 
palm of his left hand, with what seemed to be a 
sausage or saveloy resting on it ; and from these he 
cut huge lumps with a clasp-knife, and conveying 
them to his mouth, thrust them in, one after another, 
with his thumb. 

The gentlemen seemed to be amusing themselves 
with him ; but he took very little notice of them, 
and presently their attention was directed to our 
hero, as he trudged beside them up the hill. One 
of them, as the coach passed him, took an apple 
from the old man's basket and threw it at Malcolm, 
who caught it cleverly in his hand and conveyed it 
to his pocket. Other apples followed, flung with 
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considerable force, as if it were a piece of excellent 
fan to pelt a poor boy with apples. 

Malcolm was not much in the humour for fun of 
any kind, or he would not have cared how many 
apples they threw away ; but one larger and better 
aimed than the rest struck him in the face. K the 
apple ha4 been sound, it would have inflicted a 
severe blow ; but it was over-ripe and tender, and 
broke to pieces, spattering him with the juice and 
fragments. A " shell," the thrower called it with 
a loud laugh, in which all his companions joined. 
Angry and indignant at such treatment, Malcolm 
snatched one of the apples which had fallen near 
him, and threw it with all his force at the coach, 
and as chance would have it, it struck the driver's 
hat and knocked it ofiF into the road. 

The hat fell between the horses, which being 
trightened started ofiF at a gallop, and were with 
diJBSculty pulled up. The two grooms, who had 
been laughing very much while the battle was all 
on one side, now sprang to the ground and hastened 
to the horses' heads. One of them picked up his 
master's hat, and then attended to a strap which had 
been broken by the plunging of the horses ; while 
the other ran to Malcolm as if to lay hands upon 
him. 

But Malcolm stood at bay and defended himself 
with his stick. Every time the man approached he 
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struck him over the knuckles, and so avoided every 
attempt which he made to lay hold of him. The 
laugh was now turned against the groom ; and when 
his fellow, having fastened the strap and handed up 
his master's hat, came to his assistance, the driver 
of the drag called him back. 

"One at a time," he cried, laughing. "Fair 
play! Go it, little one; well hit. I'll back the 
little one. 'Well hit again ! " 

The groom, vexed that his master should take 
part against him, would have desisted, but his 
knuckles were sore, and he was ashamed of being 
defeated by a boy in the presence of' so many 
spectators. He sprang savagely at his young 
opponent, wrenched the stick from his hand, and 
threatened to strike him with it. 

But again his master stopped him. 

" What shall I do with him, my lord ? " the man 
asked, as soon as he could recover breath to' speak. 

" Do with him ? Give him half-a-crown and let 
him go." 

" But, my lord, he knocked your lordship's hat 
off." 

" Quite right too ; I began it. Give him another 
half-crown for that." 

The groom, who understood his master's humour, 
and who was accustomed to obey orders, put his 
hand in his pocket and took out five shillings. 
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" I won't have it," said Malcolm. 

" What does he say ? " cried his lordship. 

"Says he don't want it, my lord," cried the 
groom. 

" What does he want ? " 

" Nothing," said Malcolm. 

" Come here and let me look at yon," said his 
lordship. "Want nothing? You are the first 
person I have ever heard say that. I wish some of 
my friends were Uke you ! " 

He looked round significantly at his companions, 
and they all laughed and applauded, though per- 
haps they did not feel very comfortable. They 
were all hangers-on of the young nobleman, and 
often borrowed money of him and helped him to 
waste his substance. 

" Want nothing, ay ? Happy creature ! What 
part of the woild do you come from, and where are 
you going to ? " 

" Going to London," said Malcolm. 

" Strange coincidence ! " said his lordship, " so 
am I. Get up behind, and I'll take you." 

Malcolm would have climbed without further 
hesitation to the roof of the coach, but his lordship 
cried out the next moment to the groom — 

" Put him inside with the ladies ; it will be a 
new sensation to have a philosopher in one's inside 
who wants nothing." 
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Malcolm was rather shy of intruding upon ladies 
in the condition in which he then was, and began 
to excuse himself; but the groom opened the door 
and pushed him ' in without any ceremony, and the 
coach immediately moved on. The interior was 
luxuriously stuffed and lined, but the only ladies it 
contained were two large dogs, with which he soon 
became very friendly. 

Before they had gone far the coach stopped to 
change horses, and the gentlemen got down to 
refresh themselves. His lordship looked in to see 
if the dogs were all right, and seemed surprised at 
first at finding Malcolm there. 

"Oh, I say," he exclaimed. "Oh yes, by the 
bye; I remember. I forgot. You are going to 
London in search of nothing. I forgot. I remember. 
Where is that old fellow outside? He can get 
down here ; he is a bore." 

" Here, you Smocky," cried one of the friends, 
acting upon the hint ; " you can come down now ; 
you have had a good lift." 

" Yes," said his lordship ; " and you may thank 
your impudence for that." 

" Ah," said the man ; "I never loses nothing for 
want of asking." 

" So it seems. You didn't really think, though, 
when you called out ' Give us a lift,' that I should 
have pulled up for you ; did you ? " 
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" No, I didn't." 

" It was only for the fun of the thing," said his 
Icrdship." 

"Thank you," said the man, "But I expects 
something else now before we parts." 

" Of course you do. What is it ? " 

"I expects a sovereign for them apples. You 
have pelted them all away, you and them other 
gents. A noble lord like you would not put your 
hand in your pocket for anything less than a sove- 
reign, I'm sure." 

" Impudence again," cried his lordship. " Impu- 
dence for ever ! " and he tossed him a sovereign, 
which the man seized and pocketed with a grin. 

When they next stopped to change horses his 
lordship again looked in at the window, and was 
again surprised at seeing Malcolm. He had not 
a strong head or a good memory, evidently. 

" Oh, I forgot ; oh, I remember ! " he exclaimed. 
" How are the dogs ? What will you take — a B. 
and S. ? " 

Malcolm had no idea what a " B. and S." might 
mean, but he thought probably the letters might 
stand for bread and sausage, and as he was exces- 
sively hungry, he answered, " Oh yes ; please." 

His lordship laughed and gave the order, but 
Malcolm was- perplexed and disappointed when the 
waiter brought him a large glass of brandy and 
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soda-water. He tasted it and immediately returned 
it. 

At the next stage the gentlemen again descended, 
and his lordship, looking in again, remarked as 
before, " Oh, I forgot. I remember." Then he asked 
some one for a match and lighted a cigar. 

" Talking of matches," said the friend who gave 
him the light, "talking of matches, by the bye, 
singular thing — Mend of mine — (puflF, puff) — ^mag- 
nificent gorse common down in Thingumyshire — 
(puff, puff) — burnt up in a moment, haystack, 
everything — (puff, puff) — rascals! lucifer matches! 
young boy! no end of mischief! police! — (puff, 
puff)." 

Malcolm could only hear a few words of the 
conversation, but that was enough to fill him with 
anxiety, and he shraok back and hid himself in the 
comer of the coach. Just as the vehicle was moving 
away again the door was suddenly opened, and a 
paper containing a quantity of sandwiches and some 
other broken meats was flung in by one of the 
servants for the dogs. 

Malcolm thought it no robbery to share their 
meal with them, especially as they had been well 
fed before, and did not seem to want the dainty 
bits now thrown down to them. He took the legs 
of a chicken for his portion, and tore the flesh from 
the bones ravenously. He had never enjoyed a 
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meal so mucli before in all his life. While he 
was devouring it the words of the parable which 
he had read aloud at Mr. Bott's recurred to his 
memory — 

" And he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks whieh the swine did eat; and no man 
gave unto him." 

Was he, then, like the Prodigal ? Not exactly ; 
his was a different case in some important points. 
He had not gone away of his own wantonness from 
his father's house ; there had been no waste of sub- 
stance and certainly no riotous living at Mr. Bott's. 
If now he found himself an outcast from society it 
was not his own fault; he was going to London 
partly to avoid having to betray Jem Eoberts, and 
partly in the hope of gaining some tidings of his 
father. The latter would be a difficult task, and 
he had no idea how to set about it. He had reason 
to think that his father might be in hiding, like 
himself and Jem Eoberts, and that if he should 
make too many inquiries about him it might be to 
his disadvantage. 

By running away from Clare Hall Farm he had 
left behind him the only chance which he might 
have had of receiving a letter from his parents. 
He almost regretted having been so precipitate. 
What should he do on his arrival in London? 
Where should he find a shelter for the night? 
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And how should he maintain himself from day to 
day ? These questions perplexed and troubled him, 
but he felt better after he had " filled his belly with 
the husks;" and though he had not thought of 
saying grace before his meal, he thanked God for 
it when it was finished. He thought how fortu- 
nate — nay, how providential — it was that he should 
have such a comfortable carriage and such good 
company, for he was very fond of dogs, and they 
Sat between his knees and at his feet, and kept him 
warm. How Uttle had he anticipated such comforts 
in the early part of the afternoon, when he was 
almost fainting with fatigue and hunger! He 
began to think that, whatever straits he might be 
brought to, help would be sure to come in time, 
and when least expected. And the thought that 
even this adventure with the eccentric young noble- 
man was not entirely chance, but that there was 
One above who overruled all events for good to 
His creatures, filled him with comfort. 

Soon it began to grow dark, and then Malcolm and 
his four-footed companions, nestling closely together 
among the cushions, together fell asleep. 

The coach was rattling over the stones when 
Malcolm again opened his eyes. As he looked 
through the windows there were gaslights on each 
side of the road, and a great crowd of carriages and 
people. Malcolm had been in London before, but 
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only for a day or two at a time, and he had not 
seen much of the streets after dark. 

The shops, brilliantly lighted np, with their rich 
and varied contents, and the crowd of vehicles and 
passengers, satisfied him that he had at last arrived 
in London, and set him thinking again what he 
should do, and where he should go next. 

The coach drew up at an inn in Piccadilly ; the 
door was opened, and a servant told him to alight. 
The dogs were then taken out, patted and caressed, 
and led away by an oflScious waiter, to be well, 
taken care of, no doubt. Malcolm saw the driver 
of the vehicle, whom he only knew as " his lord- 
ship," standing at the entry of the hotel, and went 
up to him and thanked him for giving him a lift. 
The young nobleman seemed to have lost all his 
energy and liveliness now that he had brought his 
drag to a standstill. He stared at our hero with- 
out recognising him, and muttered crossly, " What 
do you want ? " 

" Nothing, my lord," Malcolm answered. 

"Nothing! Oh, I remember! Oh, I forgot! 
Bother ! " And he turned and walked into the inn 
without another word. Malcolm also turned, and 
without any definite aim or purpose, mingled with 
the crowd of foot-passengers, and was immediately 
swallowed up and lost in great London. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

« 

FIVE POUNDS REWARD. 

There was great consternation at Clare Hall Farm 
on the day of Malcolm's departure. His absence 
did not occasion much surprise at first, for he was 
in the habit of getting up early and going out to 
the fields. When breakfast-time came he did not 
appear, and Mrs. Bott went upstairs to look for him. 
She found everything as usual in his chamber; and 
came down again expecting that he would return 
presently. Mr. Bott was very angry because he did 
not come to breakfast at the proper time, and 
declared he should have none when he came. Not 
that he wanted him, he said; but breakfast-time 
was breakfast-time in that house. He wished, for 
his part, that he had never set eyes on him; he 
should not care if he were never to return at alL 
It would be a good riddance. But those who lived 
in that house must conform to the rules of it ; he 
could not have his house turned upside down and 
out of window to please anybody. 
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Mrs. Bott wanted to put something by for Mal- 
colm, to be ready for him when he should come in ; 
but Mr. Bott again declared that he would not aUow 
it. If the young chap could not come to his 
meals at proper times, he might go without them. 
He must have a settlement by-and-by about that 
stack. The chap's father would have to make it 
good ; fqr no doubt it was his idleness and mischief 
that had been the cause of the fire. Why, he had 
bought twelve boxes of matches from Widow Wilkin; 
that he had ascertained for a fact ; and what could 
a chap like that want with twelve boxes of matches, 
if not to set fire to something ? 

Dick Butterfold, hearing this, remarked that he 
believed it was some of the children from the school 
that had done the mischief; he had seen them 
running away fix)m the spot where the fire began, 
and had been after them since to make inquiry. 
All he could learn, however, was that one of the 
children had picked up a box of matches, and, as he 
said, had thrown it away again. 

" I don't believe it was the school children," said 
Bott. " It was somebody as ought to have known 
better. I shall never think that it was any one but 
that young chap." 

It is easy to believe what one wishes, and Mr. 
Bott knew that unless he could get Mr. Frere to 
pay for his stack, there was very little chance of 
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obtaining any compensation. By paying a premium 
of five shillings he might have insured the stack for 
;f SO, but he had never had a fire upon his premises 
before, and he had grudged to lay out so large a sum 
as five shillings without any apparent necessity. 

" I'll .tell you what," said Mrs. Bott ; " I shouldn't 
wonder if young Malcolm isn't gone down to meet 
the post ; he is always on the watch for a letter." 

" If he were to run his head agen the post it 
would not much signify," responded Mr. Bott. 

** Don't be too hard on him, Bott. I think I'll 
put on my hat and go down to the village and see 
if he has been there." 

Mrs. Bott did as she had said. She know how 
her husband had been going on at the young lad 
the day before, and her own conscience was not 
quite easy on that score. She had snubbed Malcolm 
herself and been very cool and distant with him. 
She began now to have some misgivings as to what 
he might have done and whither he was gone. 
Perhaps he was off to the rectory to tell his story 
to the clergyman. The rector had already made 
his acquaintance, and had shown a disposition to be 
kind to him. She hoped he would not tell the 
rector everything that had passed at the farm. It 
would be so unpleasant to be talked about. 

The post-office was a humble place, kept by an 
old woman who did little more than receive the 
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letters and give them out to those who claimed 
them. Mrs. Bott raised the latch and entered the 
room without ceremony. 

" Has that boy of mine been here to-day, Mrs. 
Dickison ? " she asked, addressing the postmistress. 

" What boy ? " 

" Young Trouble-the-house Bott calls him. Tou 
know who I mean." 

" Oh yes, I know. He comes here most days, 
but he has not been here this morning." 

" Are the letters in ? " 

« Not yet." 

" He is maybe gone to meet them." 

" Very like." 

Just then the rural messenger arrived, and threw 
down his bag upon the table. He had seen nothing 
of the young gent. Mrs. Dickison broke the seal of 
the bag and emptied the contents upon her table. 
One of the first letters that dropped from it was for 
Mrs. Bott. It was on foreign paper, and bore a 
French stamp and post-mark. Mrs. Bott pounced 
upon it, and opened it in great haste. It began by 
referring to a former letter which the writer, Mr. 
Frere, presumed she had received, though he had 
had no answer to it. He had written a fortnight 
ago, he said, and had been hoping ever since to 
receive tidings of his son. He and Mrs. Frere had 
been travelling from place to place, and it had been 
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difficult for him to say where letters should be 
addressed, or he would have written oftener. He was 
now in the south of France ; but some unfortunate 
occurrences at home rendered it necessary for him to 
return at once to England, where he hoped to arrive 
in three or. four days at latest. He enclosed a cheque 
for twenty pounds upon a London banker, and begged 
her to keep his son with her a week or two longer, 
or till he could himself run down to Clare Hall Farm, 
which he should do as soon as possible, to see Mal- 
colm, and to thank her for the care which he did 
not doubt she had taken of him. There was a letter 
also for Malcolm, which Mrs. Bott took charge of. 

" Well, to be sure," said Mrs. Bott to herself, as 
she unfolded the cheque and noticed the amount. 
" How pleased Bott will be ! He will let me alone 
now about bringing the young gentleman here, I 
reckon. He need not have gone on at me in the 
way he did, and he needn't have been so sharp with 
him, poor dear child, for making a few mistakes. 
He'll be sorry for it himself now. I always told 
him he would. And here's a letter for Mr. Malcolm, 
too. How pleased Tie will be ! But oh, dear ! I 
wonder where he is ! Then you haven't seen any- 
thing of my young gentleman, Mrs. Dickison ? " 

" What, that boy of youm — young Trouble-the- 
house ? " 

" Oh, that was only a joke." 
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" No, I haven't seen him." 

''And you never had a letter for him before, I 
suppose, had you ? " 

" Not as I know on. The young master came 
and looked at all I had, and might have took his 
choice most days ; but he never took one at all." 

" This would be the sort of letter," said Mrs. Bott, 
exhibiting the one which had just arrived ; " and 
that's his name." 

" Well, there was a flimsy-flamsy letter of that 
kind some time ago, now I think of it ; but I didn't 
know who it was for, and we always send them sort 
up to the Hall. The squire has so many friends 
abroad, let alone the French maid and the German 
governess, that I always reckon the foreign-looking 
letters belongs to some of them. As for reading 
the direction, it ain't so easy. If any letter as was 
sent up yonder hadn't belonged to them, it would 
have come back." 

" But the squire is abroad himself, you know," 
said Mrs. Bott. 

" Ay, sure ; and all the letters is forwarded on. 
So if there was one of that sort for your young gent, 
no doubt it was sent away with the rest." 

" It's very awkward," said Mrs. Bott ; " you 
ought to take more care of the letters." 

Mrs. Dickison was very wroth at being thus 
reproved, and Mrs. Bott hastened to leave her, 
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putting Malcolm's letter and the cheque into her 
pocket. Where could the dear boy be gone ? she 
thought. She hoped she should find him at home 
by the tiipe she got there. 

" Is he come back, Bott ? " she cried out, as soon 
as she came near her husband, who was doing some- 
tHng in the yard. 

" What ! that chap ? " said Bott, without looking 
up. " Not he." 

" Wherever can he be ? " 

Mrs. Bott's heart began to palpitate; she had 
been hurrying a great deal, and was also beginning 
to feel very anxious. 

" Look at that," she said, holding out Mr. Prere's 
letter, and dropping it at his feet in her haste, be- 
cause he did not put out his hand immediately to 
receive it. " Look at that," she called out to him 
again as she passed on to the house and entered it. 
Upstairs she went at once to Malcolm's room. 

"I'll have it tidied, and made nice before Mr. 
Frere comes down to see it," she murmured to her- 
self as she looked around it. There were two or 
three books and papers lying on the table, and she 
turned them hastily over. Then she opened his 
portmanteau and examined its contents. All his 
best clothes were there ; his " fine feathers," as Mr. 
Bott had called them lately, though he had been 
proud to exhibit them at the market ordinary when 
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Malcolm first came to live at the farm. His 
brushes too were on the table, and his sponge, 
almost as large as the pan which he had begged 
&om Mrs. Bott to serve him as a bath. He had 
not had a bath that morning. He seldom missed it. 

Mrs. Bott was leaving the room without having 
seen anything that could assist her in forming an 
idea as to Malcolm's movements, when she observed 
that the trap-door had been opened; the heavy 
chest which she herself had placed upon it had been 
pushed away, and the door had evidently been lifted 
up, and only partly closed again. She raised it, 
and descended the step ladder ; all below was dark, 
except where a chink in the door or the shutter 
admitted a gleam of sunshine. The door too was 
locked, as it ought to be; but the loose panel 
caught her attention, and as soon as she put her 
hand to it, it fell out. Through this, then, he had 
no doubt made his escape. 

Could it be that he was gone not to return ? 
Had he run away ? Would he report to his friends 
when he should find them, that he had been driven 
out of the house by Mr. Bott's roughness, to say no- 
thing of her own want of gentleness and kindness ? 
Oh, if they had but known what was coming to 
them by post ! It was all Mrs. Dickison's fault. 
If the first letter had but reached them in due 
course, they would have known how to go on. 
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But where was the " dear boy " all this while ? 
What was to be done about him ? They must send 
after him without a moment's delay, and fetch him 
back. He would come back quickly enough if they 
could only find him, and let him know that there 
was a letter from his father waiting for him at the 
farm. 

Hastening into the yard to her husband, Mrs. 
Bott found the policeman there in close conference 
with him. 

" Bott," she cried, " I do believe he is gono 
and run away." 

" Like enough," said the policeman. 

" What are we to do ? " said Bott. " What aro 
we to do ? I say." 

"You can't do anything," said the policeman, 
" unless you can lay hold of him. If he was here 
I'd take him before a magistrate ; but if he ain't, I 
can't." 

" He is not here ; he has run away ; and I don't 
know where he has run to ; and his father is coming 
down here to see after him ; and — and — and I shall 
run away myself, I think. I can't stop to meet him 
and to tell him, I can't. I thought it would come 
to this, I did ; and it's all your fault, Bott, it is, it 
is, it is ! " 

It was some time before they could persuade her 
to sit down quietly and consider what was best to 
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be done. And the more they considered, the less 
they were able to come to any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Some of the men were sent out to make 
inquiries at Bubbenhoe and elsewhere. Mr. Bott 
himself put Poppitt into the trap and went to all 
the public-houses within reach and told what had 
happened, " all through a mistake and a misunder- 
standing," as he put it, and asked everybody to 
look out ; and although he was usually a sober man, 
he came home that day in such a state that he was 
more likely to see two Malcolms than one wherever 
he m'ight look for him. But when the night closed 
in, and all the messengers had returned, nothing 
had been heard of the fugitive by any of them. His 
early departure, and the lift in the spring waggon, 
had given him such a good start that he was quite 
beyond the circle of their inquiries. 

It was resolved then that the only thing they 
could do would be to send an advertisement to 
the local papers, describing the fugitive, but not 
giving his name, and offering a reward (which 
his father, no doubt, would be willing to pay) to 
any one who would bring him back and restore 
him to his sorrowing and aflSicted friends at Clare 
Hall Farm. 

" Yes," said Mr. Bott to his wife, who was draw- 
ing up the advertisement ; " of course Mr. Frere 
will pay the reward ; but you need not put it too 
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high, for fear there should be any difficulty. Say 
ten shillings." 

" Nonsense ! " said Mrs. Bott. " Ten pounds 
would be more like it, or five at least." 

" Two would be enough." 

" Five," said Mrs. Bott. " Five or nothing." 

"Well, then, say five, including all expenses. 
It seems Mr. Frere can raise what money he wants, 
for all his bank is broke ; but he took care of him- 
self, no doubt. They always take care of themselves, 
those rich men." 

Mr. Bott spoke scornfully. He also always took 
particular care of himself 5 but that was not the 
question just then. 

" You can put it down five," he added, " and we 
can take our expenses out of it." 

So Malcolm Frere was advertised in the " local " 
papers a day or two after he had quitted the locality, 
and a price was put upon his head about equal to 
that of one of Mr. Bott's fat calves. An hour ago 
Mr. Bott would have scoffed at the idea of bidding 
so much for him. 

The effect of the advertisement was to bring 
several people from the neighbourhood to talk the 
matter over with Mr. and Mrs. Bott, and to make 
endless inquiries as to how it happened. None of 
them had any information to give, but they had 
their own curiosity to gratify, and much advice to 
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offer, especially as to how they should behave to the 
truant when they had got him safe back again, 
which, to say the least, was premature: so there 
was a great deal of gossip. There were also some 
useless journeys hither and thither; for Mr. Bott 
<* received information" which led him to go in 
pursuit of strangers who had been seen at different 
times and places during the last fortnight, but who, 
of course, were never found, and who would not have 
done instead of Malcolm Frere if they had been. 

At length came a miller from a town about 
twelve miles distant, and told how he had given a 
lift to a young fellow who answered to the descrip- 
tion in the " Thingumyshire Herald," and pn com- 
paring dates and other circumstances, little doubt 
remained that this was the "young fellow" they 
wanted. 

Soon afterwards came a publican from Boughton, 
a town a little farther on the road to London, and 
described how he had given a night's lodging at 
the "Fox and Goose" to a lad of thirteen or fourteen, 
who looked " above himself, higher than his position, 
and such like." He had detained him, he said, on 
his own authority, and on his own risk, until he 
had fetched the master of a boarding-school in the 
neighbourhood to look at him, thinking he might 
have run away from that or some similar establish- 
ment. And here, again, Malcolm was identified. 
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They made a great deal of these informants, and 
Mrs. Bott gave them some bread and cheese and 
beer. They both wanted to claim the reward, bnt 
as one of them had helped the fugitive on his way, 
and the other had only detained him long enongh 
to give him a good rest and a fair start farther on, 
that was rather unreasonable. So Mr. Bott dis- 
missed them with promises, urging them to make 
all the inquiries they could, and to tell the young 
gentleman, if they could find him, how greatly his 
friends were aflSicted at his loss. But Mrs. Bott 
said it was " no use talking in that way. There 
was a letter waiting for him from his father, which 
would not be given up to anybody but himself in 
person. Let them tell him that if they could find 
him. That would bring him back at once, if no- 
thing else would." 

The miller and the publican had, however, no 
more clue to Malcolm's movements since the hour 
when they lost sight of him than Mr. and Mrs. 
Bott had. The only use of the communications 
they had made was to point decidedly to the road 
to London as the direction of Malcolm's journey, 
and to London itself as its end. Mrs. Bott indeed 
felt herself relieved from a great and nameless 
terror which had sometimes come over her, and of 
which she had not dared to whisper anything even 
to her husband. The dreadful thought had pre- 
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sented itself to her mind that the young boy whom 
she had undertaken to watch over with a mother's 
care might have been driven to do something 
desperate, and that his dead body might be lying 
at the bottom of a pond, or in the bed of the river 
which flowed within view of her windows. She 
felt much happier now that it was evident he was 
only gone to London. 

" You must advertise again, Bott," she said. 
"You must advertise in the London ^ Times,' and 
send up a description to the London police, unless 
you were to go up to London yourself; that would 
be better still." 

"Go myself?" said Bott, open-mouthed, 

" Yes ; or if you won't, I will" 

" What good would that do ? Think of the ex- 
pense ! " 

" You might follow him along the road, inquiring 
at every house you came to." 

" Along the road ? On foot ? " 

"Yes," said his wife. "Or you might take 
Poppitt. Go slowly, and inquire everywhere." 

" It would be slowly," said Bott. " I shouldn't 
like the job myself." 

" Then 111 go. I warrant you I'U find him." 

" It would take you a week ! And how is the 
dairy to go on? And what's to become of me? 
Why, before you could get back Mr. Frere would 
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be down here to look after his son. And what 
should I say to him ? " 

" Then go yourself. It won't do to sit still here. 
We know now where to look for the boy ; and we 
ought not to lose another hour. His father will be 
coming, as you say, and nobody knows how soon. 
When he gets to England and finds there's no 
answer to his letter waiting for him in London, 
he'll start ofi* directly. He might come to-morrow." 

" So he might," said Mr. Bott. He thrust hi^ 
hands into his pockets and walked about the room 
looking very uneasy. "I couldn't face him," he 
said to himself. " I shouldn't know how to look at 
him or to answer him. I dursn't do it. Women 
don't mind these things. Mrs. Bott could manage 
him a great deal better than I could." 

" I'll start to-morrow," he said with sudden re- 
solution. " I'll go after him to-morrow." 

" I wouldn't lose an hour if I was you, Bott. 
Mr. Frere might come at any time. I have been 
reckoning it up. He might come down this very 
night." 

" I'll start to-night," said Bott. 

" There's a down train stops at Bubbenhoe station 
at 6.30," said Mrs. Bott. "He might come by 
that." 

" And there's an up train at six," said Mr. Bott. 
" I'll go by that." 
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" You should go by road, though," said Mrs. Bott, 
" else it will be no use." 

" I'll take the rail as far as that place where ha 
was last heard of, and sleep at the public-house 
where he slept, in the very same bed. Then I shall 
start fair in the morning, and get on all right." 

" I would, if I was you," said Mrs. Bott. And 
BO it was decided. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ON THE TRACK. 

Mb. Bott having made up liis mind to start at 
once on the way to London, rather with the idea of 
escaping from Mr. Frere than of overtaking his son, 
sat down, though tea-time was passed and supper- 
time not yet arrived, to fortify himself for the 
journey before him. Anxiety had not yet spoiled 
his appetite, and he had made up his mind that, 
whatever expenses he might incur on his expedi- 
tion, he should charge them to Mr. Frere. Not 
only so, but he thought that if he could overtake 
the fugitive and bring him back safe and sound to 
Clare Hall Farm, he might fairly claim for himself 
the reward which he had offered to others. It was 
a mistake, now he came to think of it, that so small 
a sum as five pounds had been offered. Mrs. Bott 
had been quite right in saying that it ought to have 
been ten. . It might be worth while to repeat the 
advertisement in next week's "Herald," and to 
make it ten — at least. 

While he was refreshing himself with cold rabbit 
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pie — rabbit pie was a standing dish at the farm, 
though rabbits were not so plentiful as they had 
been before the fire— Mr. Bott kept an eye upon 
the clock, as he could not help fancying, since he 
was eating his supper, that the hour must be much 
later than it really was, and he feared he might 
lose the up train at six o'clock. Mrs. Bott was 
busy putting two or three things together for him to 
take with him, and he kept on urging her, when 
his mouth was not too full to speak, to make all the 
haste she could, as time was getting on. 

Mr. Bott was a coward at heart, and had been 
much troubled at the thought of meeting Mr. Prere 
when he should come to ask him for his son. Al- 
though he did not like the idea of tramping on the 
road to London, it was a relief to him to think that 
he should be out of Mr. Frere's reach, and should 
escape the dreaded interview. His wife, to be sure, 
would bear the brunt of it, but that would not hurt 
him, and he half persuaded himself that it would 
not hurt her. Women did not care for such things, 
he argued. She would know how to manage. 
, Not care for such things, Mr. Bott? Do you 
think so ? It is a convenient opinion that men are 
apt to entertain about women, that they are not so 
sensitive to annoyances as themselves. Can that 
be true ? or is it only that they have more courage 
and self-denial than men, and are more willing to 
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sacrifice their own feelings, in order that those 
whose duty it should be to honour and protect them 
may be spared ? Mr. Bott knew that he did not 
himself like the idea of meeting Mr. Frere and 
accounting to him for the treatment his son had 
received at Clare Hall Farm, and he might have 
judged of his wife's feelings on the subject by his 
own. But it was more convenient to think she 
would not care about it. 

"You had better give me something' of his to 
take with me," said Mr. Bott; "just to identify 
him by, you know." 

" What sort of thing ? " Mrs. Bott asked. 

" Oh, anything will do." 

" You don't mean his portmanteau ? " 

"No! certainly not. I don't want to carry a 
big thing like that upon my shoulder all the way." 

" I don't understand what you want." 

Mr. Bott did not quite understand either, but he 
had heard of people being identified by some article 
belonging to them, and the idea had taken posses- 
sion of him that he ought to be similarly furnished^ 

" Give me a handkerchief, or something ; just to 
identify him by, you know," he said ; " and make 
haste, do. Time is getting on." 

Mrs. Bott brought him one of Malcolm's hand- 
kerchiefs with his initials in the comer, and Mr. 
Bott, when he had examined it, folded it carefully 
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and put it in his pocket, and seemed better 
satisfied. 

Presently Poppitt was said to be at the gate with 
the trap, and Mr. Bott, taking the little carpet-bag 
which Mrs. Bott had packed for him, wished his 
wife " good-bye," and departed. 

" If Mr. Prere comes," he said, as he drove off — 
^* if Mr. Prere comes, tell him — ^tell him it will be 
all right. Satisfy his mind about it, if you can. 
You'll manage ; good-bye. Now, Poppitt, shack 
on!" 

Mr. Bott reached Bubbenhoe station in good 
time. He had to wait there a long while, as his 
train was late, and he began to be anxious. What 
if the down train should arrive first, and bring Mr. 
Prere with it ? He had never seen Mr. Prere, but 
he thought he should know him. He pictured to 
himself a tall, broad-shouldered, haughty-looking 
man, with stem features and an imposing manner. 
Mr. Prere would not, of course, recognise him, but 
he would very likely ask the porter or the station- 
master the way to Clare Hall, and then the porter 
or the station-master would point him out at once, 
as a matter of course, as having come from thence. 
At all events, he felt persuaded that if Mr. Prere 
should arrive before he could leave the station, he 
would find him out somehow and pounce upon him. 
He was very glad, therefore, when his own train 
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arriyed) and he hastened to take his place in it. 
The down train passed soon afterwards, and he looked 
oat at it from his comer with mingled feelings of 
cariosity and apprehension. He arrived at Boaghton 
withoat any adventore, and went at once in search 
of the inn at which Malcolm had passed his first 
night, renewing his acqaaintance with the landlord,, 
and engaging the same room and bed which Malcolm 
had occupied. 

Mr. Bott had not many ideas apart from the 
daily basiness of his farm, and those which he had 
were not always clear or distinct. He had got it 
into his mind now that by resting his head upon 
the same pillow which Malcolm's had pressed, and 
getting up and going on his way fix)m the same 
spot at about the same hour next morning, he should 
have a fair start, and be more likely to overtake 
him. He did Jt derive any insp Jion from the 
pillow, but he had the satisfaction of inspecting the 
lock of the door wl^ich had been turned against 
Malcolm, and of breakfesting in the same bar where 
Malcolm had breakfasted, and of asking a great 
many questions which, though they were all an- 
swered by his hostess, led to nothing. He took 
Malcolm's handkerchief from his pocket and showed 
it to the landlord. 

" This belongs to him," he said. 
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". Oh, indeed ! " the landlord answered, and called 
his wife to look at it. 

" Oh, indeed ! " she also said : and then asked, 
" What are you going to do with it ? " 

" I thought it might be useful," Mr. Bott replied, 
" just to identify him, you know." 

" Yes, to be sure," said the landlord ; but his wife 
only looked puzzled. She supposed they knew what 
they meant, but it was beyond her comprehension. 

Mr. Bott, having had a good breakfast, prepared 
for a start. He meant to follow Malcolm, he said, 
step by step, taking notice of everything, even to 
the smallest particulars, and did not doubt that by 
keeping to the same road, with care and observation, 
he should at length arrive at the same end. The 
worst of it was that after he left the " Fox and Goose " 
there was nothing more to notice. He turned to 
the right as he was told Malcolm had done, and 
then all trace of him was lost. He went on, how- 
ever, keeping to the highroad, and stopping every 
one he met to ask if such a boy as he described had 
been seen anywhere about in that direction, and 
exhibiting the pocket-handkerchief as if it had been 
a photograph. 

It was not a little curious that nearly every one 
he spoke to had seen somebody who at the first 
blush seemed to have something in common with 
the object of his search, and sometimes a great deal 
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of animated conversation took place before it could 
be shown that the somebody in question was not 
the veritable Malcolm Frere. More than once lie 
was induced to "stand a glass of'ale" at the nearest 
public-house to some one who seemed to have some- 
thing to tell, but when the ale was consumed the 
information given in return proved to be as worthless 
as the stuff which had been swallowed. It was a 
girl perhaps that had been seen, instead^of a boy, 
or an old man leaning on a stick, and in one instance 
it was an elderly lady in a brougham. 

Much valuable time was lost in these wayside 
inquiries and consultations. Either Mr. Bott did 
not put his questions clearly, or those who answered 
him were sadly wanting in intelligence. Whichever 
way it was, Mr. Bott made but slow progress in his 
journey. He was not a good walker at any time. 
He slouched a great deal in his gait, and dragged 
his heavy boots along, instead of lifting them from 
the ground, and he soon began to feel footsore and 
leg-weary. If he could have found out that Malcolm 
had had a lift anywhere he would have done the 
same, but he feared to take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity that offered lest he should lose the track, as 
he called it, not having yet realised the fact that he 
had no track to lose. 

When night came he hesitated where to stop and 
rest, not knowing where Malcolm had stopped. It 
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may be doubted whether he would have passed the 
night in the hovel even if he had known that 
Malcolm had done so. The straw there would not 
have had the same attraction for him that the 
feather-bed at the " Fox and Goose " had offered. He 
made inquiries at every public-house he passed, and 
put up on the second night at the likeliest place he 
could find ; but was out of spirits, having by this 
time an uncomfortable feeling that he had nearly 
lost the track, and the two glasses of brandy-and- 
water which he took did not help him to find it 
again, except in his dreams, which only led to dis- 
appointment when he woke. 

The next morning, as Mr. Bott limped forth upon 
the road, he was painfully conscious of not " starting 
fair." He met with many adventures as he plodded 
on, but the farther he went the more convinced he 
became that the track was lost. He kept along the 
highroad to London, and did not entertain much 
doubt that Malcolm had done the same, and so far 
he must be right ; but unless he could hear some- 
thing of him by the way, he might as well have 
taken the train and saved both toil and trouble. 
Yes, and money too ; for in these days the quickest 
travelling is generally the cheapest. He got into 
trouble once by stopping a man who was coming 
along the road at a great pace upon a bicycle. Mr. 
Bott stood in his way with his arms spread out, as 
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if he had been stopping a runaway sheep or ox ; 
and when the rider of the bicycle, in his endeavour 
to pull up suddenly, was thrown upon his face by 
the roadside, and turned angrily upon Mr. Bott, 
demanding what he wanted, and why he had made 
signs to him to stop, Mr. Bott could only answer 
that he was very sorry, but he wanted to know 
whether he had seen anything of a youth who was 
supposed to have gone along that road on his way 
to London two or three days previously, this was 
his handkerchief, and those were his initials in the 
comer. We need not repeat the epithets with 
which Mr. Bott was greeted by the indignant owner 
of the bleeding nose and broken bicycle. 

Mr. Bott persevered manfully, however, till the 
evening of the third day, when as he was sitting 
upon a dusty bank by the roadside, thinking sadly 
of his home, and wishing that all his toil and trouble 
were at an end and he back at his farm, where 
everything must be going to rack and ruin and 
waste for want of his superintendence, an old man 
in a smock-frock with a basket of apples on each 
arm stopped before him, and asked him if he would 
like to buy some of his fruit. 

Mr. Bott was almost tired of asking the same 
questions again and again without any result : but 
it struck him that Malcolm was fond of apples. 
What more likely than that he might have met 
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with this old man and have bought some apples 
from him ? He went over his story againf there- 
fore, and finished with the usual question, "Have 
you seen anybody answering to this description? 
This is his handkerchief, and these are Bis initials 
in the comer." 

The old man did not look at the handkerchief, 
but fixed his eyes upon Mr. Bott. 

" What did you want him for?" he asked. " You 
are not his father." 

" No," said Bott. 

" Nor his schoolmaster." 

" How d6 you know ? " said Bott. 

"You don't look like it," said the old man; 
" riduc'lus ! " 

"I'm his guardian, though," Mr. Bott replied. 
" His parents sent him to me to take care of him, 
and he has run away; he wouldn't stay. Have 
you seen him ? This is his handkerchief." 

" Have I seen him ? " the man repeated slowly. 
" If I knowed what you wanted him for I might be 
able to give an answer." 

"To restore him to his afficted parents," said 
Mr. Bott, lapsing, without being aware of it, into 
the language of the advertisement; "for which a 
reward is offered." 

" How much ? " 

" Five pounds, if he is found and brought home." 
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" How much if he is not ? " 

" I don't know. Have you seen him ? " 

" I should think I had ! " 

"When? Where?" 

" Stop a bit. How about the reward ? " 

"Five pounds if you can find him — ^less ex- 
penses." 

" A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush," 
said the man. ** Give me five shillings down, and 
rU tell you all I know." 

" What was he like ? " Mr. Bott asked cautiously* 
" Perhaps you haven't seen him at alL" 

The old man sat down by the side of Mr. Bott 
and gave him such a description of Malcolm, of his 
clothes, his height, the colour of his hair and eyes, 
and his appearance generally, that Mr. Bott could 
no longer doubt that the speaker had really been in 
his company. He was in great spirits, and as the 
old man had offered to take five shillings for the 
information he could give, instead of asking for five 
pounds, he, in an unguarded moment, put his hand 
into his pocket and took out two half-crowns. 

"You are sure you know where he went?" 
he asked, holding the money still between his 
fingers. 

" I'll tell you all about it when I gets the money," 
was the answer. 

Mr. Bott opened his fingers, and the two half- 
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crowns fell into the old man's hand. He closed his 
hand immediately and opened his lips. 

^^I travelled with him," he said, "along this 
here very road." 

" Yes ? " said Mr, Bott eageriy. " On foot ? '' 

"No; in a coach and four, A splendid turn- 
out as ever you see, A private concern, mind you, 
driven by a noble lord,' with a barrow-knight sitting 
by his side, and two servants in livery behind 
them. Very merry they was, too, all the way 
they went." 

" Nonsense ! " said Mr. Bott. 

" True as I stand here," said the old man, getting 
up and speaking with animation. "I and my 
happles had the best place on the coach, and the 
boy as you are asking after, though he was covered 
with mud and dirt, like a gipsy tramp, rode inside 
with the ladies." 

" Stufif ! " said Mr. Bott. " Is that all you have 
to tell me?" 

*^ It's a fact," said the old man. 

Mr. Bott might have judged by his manner o£ 
speaking that he was in earnest. But he had not 
much discrimination at any time, and he had had 
no experience of the follies and eccentricities of 
which young men of fortune can be guilty for the 
sake of excitement and novelty. So he said again, 

" Stuff 1 I did not give you five shillings to tell 

M 
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me a parcel of lies. Yon can't make a fool of 
me!" 

" No," said the other with a grin ; " there's no 
need for that ; that's past doing, that is." 

" You are an impostor ! " said Bott. " Give me 
that money back again, or I'll call the police ! " 

" Come and take it," said the old man, turning 
up his sleeves. 

Mr. Bott got up, and after some further alterca- 
tion, raised his stick at the old man, as if he were 
going to strike him, upon which the other threw 
himself into an attitude, knocked the farmer's hat 
off, and would have followed up the assault with a 
blow in the face if Mr. Bott had not backed out of 
the way as quickly as he could. 

After that Mr. Bott went on his way, more dis- 
heartened and dissatisfied than before. He inquired 
for the nearest railway station, and took the first 
train to London. It was no use following the track 
any longer, he said to himself. The only question 
was whether he should not take the down train 
instead of the up; but he thought it best to hear 
something about Mr. Frere before going home. 

As he seated himself in the train he thought with 
bitterness of the five shillings which the old man 
had extorted from him, "A vile impostor," he 
said to himself, " to invent such a string of false-- 
hoods ! " And yet, when he began to reflect, he 
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could not help confessing that the old man had 
described Malcolm so exactly that there could be no 
doubt at all that he had seen him. 

" I wish I had questioned him a little further," 
Mr. Bott said to himself. " I wish I had not been 
so hasty. I wish I had gone back again to look for 
that old man, and to hear all that he had to say 
before I took the train. It is too late now. I have 
been very unlucky throughout." 

Yes ; he had been very unlucky. He had re- 
jected as unworthy of credit the only real trace of 
the fugitive that he had met with in his three days' 
weary pilgrimage, and that after having paid for it. 
He took Malcolm's handkerchief from his pocket 
and looked at it sadly, with a conviction that the 
track was now lost beyond all hope. He might 
find it again in London, perhaps, but London was a 
large place, and it was not likely. " I wish I had 
not been so hasty," he said. " I ought to have be- 
lieved what the old man said to me. It was a pity 
not to believe it after I had paid for it. I ought to 
have believed it when it cost five shillings !" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MOVED ON. 

It would be impossible to convey any idea of the 
feeling of loneliness and sadness wHch weighed upon 
the heart and spirits of young Malcolm Prere as he 
turned away from the hotel in Piccadilly, where he 
had alighted from the four-in-hand, and walked 
along the street without any definite aim or prospect. 
He had fancied that in London he should readily 
find some one to take him by the hand and give him 
employment of one kind or other; and that, by 
keeping his eyes and ears open, he should pick up 
some news of his father and learn how matters 
were going on with the bank at Shuttleborough, 
If he had arrived in London early in the day instead 
of after dark, he would have had time, he thought, 
to secure some sort of refuge for the night ; but now 
he knew not which way to turn ; he had no money ; 
he was worn out with fatigue and excitement, and 
there was no one to take any notice of him, or to 
give him a word of sympathy or advice. 
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He walked slowly along, looking in at the 
windows, getting in the way of the foot-passengers 
and being roughly jostled out of it, gazing about 
him in a wondering, purposeless manner, until, 
feeling too tired to walk any farther, he stood still 
leaning against the wall of a house. 

While there an omnibus passed near him, with 
" Whitechapel " upon it. Jem Eoberts had given his 
address " Brown's Court, Stoneyfoot Lane, White- 
chapel." The conductor of the omnibus was halting 
for a moment by the side of the vehicle, and Malcolm 
stepped up to him, and asked, 

« Where is Whitechapel ? " 

" Whitechapel ? Oh, it's a long way — a long 
way. You can't walk it, by the look of you. Get 
up outside — only threepence." 

Malcolm shook his head. The conductor cried 
out " Eight ! " and left him standing where he was. 

" To-morrow," he said to himself, " I may be able 
to walk to Whitechapel. To-night I can't." 

Then he crept on a little farther, and sat down 
upon a doorstep. 

Before he had been long there he was accosted 
by a policeman. 

" Come, young fellow," he said suspiciously ; for 
he could not help noticing Malcolm's startled look 
when he addressed him. " Come, young fellow, 
what are you up to ? " 
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Malcolm did not feel himself up to mucli, and he 
said so. 

" Where do you come from ? " 

" The country." 

« What part ? " 

" Why do you want to know ? " 

"Never mind; I shall keep my eye on you. 
Come, get on with you." 

Malcolm got on as well as he could, and was 
relieved to find that the policeman had no special 
business with him. 

Turning out of the main street, he sat down pre- 
sently upon another doorstep. 

After a time another policeman came to him. 

He also said " Come, young fellow," and motioned 
to him to get up and move on. 

Malcolm had been asleep, and looked up as if he 
could not, or would not, understand. 

"What's up with you?" the policeman asked. 
" You can't stop here ; get up at once and move 
on. 

"Where shall I move to?" the boy asked, 
simply. 

" Come, no cheek ! " said the policeman. " Move 
on, that's all you've got to do — move on." 

Malcolm did as he was bid ; he shuffled on again 
a little way, turned up another street, and again 
sat down upon a doorstep. 
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The crowd here was as great as in the main 
thoroughfares. There seemed to be a crowd every- 
where in London. It was a strange sight to the 
poor boy, as he sat watching the passers-by, some 
eager and in haste, others lounging idly along; 
some bent on pleasure, others heavy and bowed 
down with suffering or care ; some arm-in-arm with 
friends or relatives, others lonely and destitute like 
himself, on the look-out for anything that could be 
picked up. 

A boy of his own age passed, hanging on to the 
arm of a man, and looking up into his face with 
quiet confidence. He heard the boy's animated 
voice, as he was asking some simple question, and 
addressing his companion by that dear and honoured 
name, " Father ! " Malcolm looked after them with 
a pang almost of envy, and when they were gone 
felt his loneliness even more keenly and painfully 
than before. 

" I think I shall go home now," said some one, 
halting just in front of him to say " good-bye " to 
a companion. 

Home ! What a strange, precious, painful sound 
that word had now for the poor houseless boy. The 
man said it, too, in such a comfortable, matter-of- 
fact way, having the idea and view of home, with 
its rest and happiness, evidently before his eyes and 
in his heart — " I think I shall go home, now ! " 
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What a contrasfc to the dreariness and solitnde and 
heart-sickness of the poor boy who chanced to over- 
hear him. 

" Homeless, near a thousand homes he stood. 
And in the midst of plenty, pined for food ! " 

Malcolm was not one of the crying sort, yet now 
the tears started to his eyes and ran down his 
cheeks. All the while he had been on the tramp 
from Clare Hall Farm to London he had not shed a 
tear, but had braced himself manfiiUy to his task ; 
but now that the excitement was over, and he had 
nothing to do and nowhere to go, he felt so helpless 
and so miserable that he conld control himself no 
longer, and wept silently. 

Presently he was disturbed by the noise and 
tumult of a greater crowd than usual hastening 
past him, together with the sound of horses' hoofs 
and the rattling of wheels, going at a great pace. 
There was afire not far off! Malcolm bethought 
him of the burning gorse and the haystack. He 
was in no condition to help at this fire as he had 
helped at that, but he followed to look at it. It 
would, help to pass the night, he thought. 

The engines were there before him, and the fire 
was soon extinguished, but a crowd lingered near 
the spot, and Malcolm for a time lingered with 
them. He soon got tired again, and crept away to 
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another street and sat down on another doorstep. 
Then he fell into a doze, and when he woke up 
found the street almost deserted; the lights had 
vanished from the windows on each side, and every- 
thing was cold and silent and gloomy. Only an 
occasional footfall echoed as it passed, or the rattle 
of a cab, which seemed to be all the louder from 
being unmingled with the din of other vehicles. 

Presently a measured step was heard approach- 
ing, and then again the stalwart form of a policeman, 
buttoned up in a long great-coat, stood before him. 

" Come, young man," the policeman said ; " you 
can't stop here. Get up." 

Malcolm tried to rise, but he was shivering and 
faint, and could scarcely stand. The policeman took 
him by the elbow, lifted him up, and helped him 
along a few yards. 

" What is the matter ? " an old gentleman who 
chanced to meet them inquired. 

" Vagrant," was the answer. " Doorstep." 

" Well, but there's no harm in a doorstep,*' said 
the stranger; "nor much good neither for that 
matter," he added, looking at Malcolm with a pity- 
ing eye. 

"Not allowed, though," said the policeman. 
" Must move him on. Can't leave him there." 

" Where shall you take him to ? " 

" Nowhere ; only he must move on. There, go 
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along, young man/' and lie dismissed him with a 
gentle push — an official push — not unkind; or, at 
least, not meant to be so. 

The old gentleman was struck with the boy's 
appearance. 

"You don't belong to London, do you?" he 
asked. 

" No," said Malcolm. 

" What brought you here ? " 

" Coach and four." 

"I don't think he knows what he is talking 
about," said the old gentleman to the policeman, 
who was still looking on. " Take care of him ; he 
will fall ! " 

" It's a case," said the policeman ; " fever or some- 
thing. I'll take him to the station and let our 
doctor see him." 

" I am a doctor myself," said the other, who by 
this time had placed his fingers upon Malcolm's 
pulse. "There's no fever. He wants food and 
warmth, that's all." 

" I am better now," said Malcolm. " I can move 
on a little now." 

" Where to ? " 

" I don't know." 

" That's the worst of it," said the good-natured 
policeman. " That's one of the greatest difficulties 
we have to contend with — making folks move on 
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when they have got nowhere to move to. There's 
a many impostors among them, of course, and it 
don't signify much about them, bat what's to be 
done with a case like this ? " 

" Look here, constable," said the doctor ; " you 
can find a place to take him to, I know. Get him 
a lodging and a meal somewhere. I can't stop 
myself, as Tm going to see a patient ; but here's a 
shilling ; you will take care of him, won't you ? " 

" That I will," replied the policeman. " This is 
something like. I can move him on now first-rate. 
Thank you, sir." And taking Malcolm by the arm, 
he led, or rather carried him to a by-street, where 
the necessary accommodation could be found, laid 
down the money, told the people of the house that 
he would come and inquire about the boy next 
morning, and returned with a lighter heart and step 
to his beat. 

It was not a luxurious bed that Malcolm occupied 
that night, but he slept soundly notwithstanding; 
and next morning, before leaving the house, a cup 
of hot coffee and some bread-and-butter were pro- 
vided for him, so that he began the day refreshed 
and in comparatively good spirits. He had no 
very bright prospect before him, but he reflected 
that if Jem Roberts had found employment, and 
was able to maintain himself, he should be able to 
do the same; but not knowing how to set about 
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seeking it, lie resolved that lie would go, in the first 
place, to look for Jem Roberts, and hear what he 
was doing and how he had managed. 

He set out, therefore, to walk to Whitechapel ; 
and though, as the omnibus conductor had said, it 
was a long distance, he found so much to attract 
his attention as he walked through the streets that 
he arrived there sooner than he had expected. 

The street, the court, and the house which he 
wanted were found without much difficulty ; but 
even then he had to make many inquiries before he 
could hear any tidings of Jem Roberts. There was 
a family in every room of the house. Jem slept in 
an attic, and was seldom to be found there except 
at night. He was gone to work, somebody said, 
but nobody seemed to know where his work lay, or 
of what kind it was. Malcolm began again to pace 
the streets, reflecting, as he went along, what he 
had better do next. 

He walked on as far as the docks, and looked 
at the shipping, and then returned to Whitechapel. 
By that time it was between twelve and one o'clock ; 
and as he passed near the court where he had been 
to look for Jem Roberts, he caught sight of Jem 
Roberts himself on the opposite side of the way. 
Jem was standing near a street-stall and refreshing 
himself with "a hot beef-steak-and-kidney pudding," 
which he had just purchased fix^m the " original in- 
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venix)r" of that luxury, as the inscription on the 
stall or barrow testified. Jem Eoborts had only 
seen Malcolm twice before ; first, when he was in 
bed, and afterwards, when he had caught him steal- 
ing fowls, and had given him a thrashing and four 
shillLugs. Either the thrashing or the money, or 
perhaps both, had made a lasting impression upon 
Jem's mind; and notwithstanding his surprise at 
seeing Malcolm in such a place and in such a plight 
when he did not expect to see him at all, he recog- 
nised him immediately. 

He could not, however, understand at first that 
Malcolm had come there on purpose to look for him, 
nor what he wanted him for. It required a great 
deal of talk and much repetition to explain this, and 
for Jem to take the explanation in. It seemed so 
incomprehensible that this "young swell," whose 
father was a rich banker, should be in want of 
assistance or advice from Jem Eoberts or Eabbits, 
the scamp and poacher whom everybody abused and 
persecuted ! Jem could scarcely realise it even when 
all was said and done. But as soon as he did begin 
to understand it, the first thing he said was, 

" Stop a bit ; I owe you something. I don't know 
as I can raise four shillings all of a lump, but I 
have got one and ninepence in my pocket, and you 
must take that to begin with. One and nine will 
go a long way in London, if you are not particular. 
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These puddens are first-rate. I don't know as you 
would like 'em, but they are capital according to my 
notion. If you wouldn't mind trying one — ^it's only 
threepence — and you would have eighteenpence left 
to go on with. 

Seeing that Malcolm hesitated, Jem Eoberts 
snatched the smoking dainty from the stall and 
placed it in his hands, and he had no alternative 
but either to lay it down again, which would have 
been of no use, as Jem had paid for it, or to eat it. 

When that was done — and Malcolm could not 
help wishing that it had not been done so quickly 
— he walked about with Eoberts, repeating the cir- 
cumstances which had led to his arrival in London, 
and asking his advice as to the best means of obtain- 
ing work of some kind, so as to be able to maintain 
himself there till he could make inquiries about his 
father, and find out some way of communicating 
with him. 

" You see," said Malcolm, " he has been very un- 
fortunate. I will never believe that he has done 
anything dishonourable; but from what Mr. Bott 
said, it is plain that other people think so ; and he 
may have to keep out of the way till he can be set 
right. That man Bond, the manager at the bank, 
is the only person in fault ; but he has absconded, 
and my father has to bear the blame. If I can 
pianage to support myself until I hear from my 
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father, I shall be all right. I could go to him in 
France, or anywhere." 

" I see," said Jem. " Now, if you could get a 
situation as secretairy, or even as book-keeper ! " 

" Nonsense, Jem ; I don't look so high as that." 

" Well, then, clerk in an oflSce." 

" No, no ; I am not fit for that. What are yov, 
doing ? I should be satisfied to do as you do, for 
a time." 

" You don't mean that ! " said Jem ; " and yet 
— ^you ate that there pudden, and said how good it 
was." 

" Yes, and I should be glad to earn another — 
anyhow that I can do it honestly." 

"Ah, but you don't know what sort of work 
mine is. It is hurrying, tiring work, and precious 
little to be got by it, though I stand at it from 
daylight to dark." 

'' Never mind, I should like to try." 

^' Come along, then," said Jem. " It's time I 
went in again ; you can come with me if you like — 
that is to say, if you ain't above it. I daresay they 
will set you on." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MR. JULIUS BOND. 

Malcolm Frere followed his conductor Jem Roberts 
through three or four narrow streets, and turned in 
at a door which stood open, and opposite to which 
was a flight of very dirty stairs. Some very dirty 
children were sitting upon the stairs, and did not 
ofier to move out of the way, so the new-comers 
had to step over them as best they could. The 
rooms on the first floor were full of busy work- 
people, chiefly women and children; and Malcolm 
was conducted to a long narrow row of woitshops 
at the back, where some boys about his own age 
were standing at a table or bench, plying their 
fingers with great rapidity, and swaying their bodies 
as they did so, as if resolved to take as much as 
possible out of themselves by keeping all the 
muscles of their bodies employed at once ; but they 
were used to the work, and had perhaps found out 
the easiest way of doing it. He shrank from the 
aspect of the place, and still more firom the atmo- 
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sphere, which smelt close and soar* Bat he resolved 
to make the best of ii, and to join the party of 
workers, if they woold hare him* Anything would 
be better than passing the night hnngry Mid faint 
and shivering apon a doorstep, and being ronsed ap 
at intervals by a policeman, and ordered to move 
on« He shnddered to think of his first &3q)eri6nces 
of a night in the streets of London. He coald not 
expect to meet with a good Samaritan to take care 
of him a second time, and " to give him in charge to 
a policeman " to be fed and sheltered. It was much 
better to work in a close, grimy room, than pass 
the days and nights in wandering to and fro, alone 
in the midst of crowds, with no occapation and 
no money. ^ 

Jem Roberts easily obtained permission for him 
to join in the work going on, which was the manu- 
facture of chip boxes for lucifers. Very little skill 
was required for the operation, but great rapidity, if 
anything was to be earned. Malcolm supposed he 
should acquire this by practice, if unfortunately he 
should have to cdhtinue at the work. In the mean- 
time any wages, however small, would be acceptable. 
Payment was by results — so much, or rather so 
Kttle, per gross ; and his earnings amounted at first 
to almost nothing; but Jem Boberts insisted on 
paying him back little by little the money he had 
given him before he left Glare Hall Farm ; and for 
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four or five days Malcolm went on working wearily 
enoQghy but without complaint, cutting the chip 
and pagting the labels, and becoming every hour 
more skilful, and at tiie same time more disgusted 
with his occupation. 

At night, when he betook himself to the wretched 
garret which for the present he shared with Jem 
Boberts, the latter would go forth into the streets 
with a small stock of lucifers and vesuvians, to offer 
them for sale at railway stations and at the doors 
of public resorts, in the hope of making another 
penny or two, to help to pay off his debt, or to 
enable him to purchase some trifling comfort for his 
" swell friend," as he still considered him ; and 
great was his satisfaction when he could bring back 
with him a handful of hot potatoes, ready salted and 
buttered; or a B. and S. (bread and sausage) for 
their supper. 

The worst of this mode of living was, that it gave 
Malcolm no time or opportajiity of making inquiries 
about his father. He would have liked to meet 
every train on its arrival from Dover or Folkestone, 
if that had been possible ; or to have sought an 
interview with the Postmaster-General, who was 
supposed, as Jem said, to know where all the letters 
that were written went to, and might perhaps be 
persuaded, if he were not sworn to secrecy, to give 
him his father's address. But there was not much 
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to be done after the long day's work at the match- 
boxes was over; and if there had been, Malcolm 
would have been too tired to do it. 

Nevertheless, on one or two occasions he accom- 
panied Jem Roberts on his night walks ; and they 
went one evening to Charing Cross Station, and 
another evening to Cannon Street; and Jem sold 
two or three boxes, and netted a halfpenny each 
time. Malcolm also carried a few, though he was 
shy about offering them for sale. He thought of 
the little boy in the streets of Shuttleborough, whose 
matches he had upset into the mud, and the words 
of the working man who had quietly reproved him 
on that occasion (as told in Chapter I. of this history) 
recurred to his mind: "You might have to sell 
matches yourself some day for a living. Why not ? 
Stranger things have happened." 

How soon and how unexpectedly had that saying 
been fulfilled! There might almost have been 
something prophetic about it. He had not actually 
sold a box yet; and ho still hoped that the necessity 
for doing such a thing would pass away almost as 
quickly and suddenly as it had arisen. No, he had 
not sold one yet, but he meant to sell some. He 
felt as if he were under a spell, like some one in a 
fairy tale ; and the thought occurred to him that if 
he were to sell but a single box the working man's 
words would have been fulfilled, the spell might then 
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be broken, and he might begin immediately to rise 
again firom the depths to which he had fallen. 
While he was thinking thus, taking one side of a 
street with a few boxes of matches in his hand, and 
Jem Boberts taking the other, a man who held 
a cigar between his fingers canght his attention, 
and he hastened to offer him the light which he 
seemed to be in want oC 

'' Buy a box of matches, sir ? ** he said j " only a 
penny.*" 

The man took the matches at once, and felt 
hastily in his pocket fer a penny. He coold ppt 
find one, and being in a hurry, gave him a three* 
penny-piece instead. 

"I have no change,** said Malcolm, and called 
to Jem. 

The man seemed annoyed, and teffing him to 
hold his noise, walked qnickfy away. 

Malcolm stood still looking after him; he was 
very glad to have the threepenny-bit, but it was not 
that that fixed his attention so strongly upon the pur- 
chaser of his first box of matches. He had seen that 
face and heard that voice before ; he could not teD 
when or where, but there was a particular expression 
abo&t the efyea which seemed familiar to him, and 
the manner of speaking was also peculiar. Ho 
could not afford, in his present miserable condition, 
to lose sight of any one whom he had ever known 
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in more prosperous times, and he resolved to follow 
the man, and to keep him in sight until he coald 
remember more about him. 

He watched him, therefore, &om a distance, Jem 
also following, wondering very much what he was 
after, nntil he saw him stop at the door of a house 
in which, according to an inscription in the window, 
lodgings were to be let. Before entering, the gentle- 
man, fbr such he appeared to be, cast a hasty glance 
up the fitreet and down it, as if to note whether or 
not he was observed ; and in that moment Malcolm 
caught A second and better view of his face, and 
recognised him. 

'' Bond ! '^ he whispered to Jem, turning quickly 
away — ^ Julius Bond, my father's runaway clerk ! " 

" No ! You don't mean that ? " 

** I do. I am certain of it. Bond, without his 
beard and whiskers ; I should have known him at 
once if he had not shaved them off. I knew his 
voice the moment he spoke to me, but could not at 
first make hiTn out, hifl appearance is so altered. 
This is his money." 

Hie flung the threepenny-piece to l^e ground as 
he spoke, acd Jem Boberts instantly took it up and 
pat it in his pocket. 

*^ What shall I do ? " said Malcolm, resolved not 
to lose sight of the house into which the absconding 
manager had entered. 
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'^ Call a policeman/' said Jem. 

" There is not one in sight," said Malcolm. 

" Bawl out * Police ! ' as loud as you can/' said 
Jem. "I'll do the same, and keep on till one 
comes." 

" No, no ! The fellow would come out and run 
away, or perhaps escape by a back door. No, J'em, 
'don't make a noise, but go as quickly as you can 
to the nearest .police-station, and tell them that 
Julius Bond, the manager of. the bank at Shuttle- 
borough, is here, and that a reward will be paid for 
his apprehension. I daresay a reward has been 
already offered; but I am sure my father would 
pay one, whether it has or not. Off you go ! I'll 
stop and watch the house, and follow him if he 
comes out again. 

Jem Roberts started off instiantly. He was gone 
a long while, though, Malcolm thought. Malcolm 
had no reason, to suppose that Mr. Bond, if it were 
really he, had not retired to his lodging for the 
night, as it was already very late ; but he was so 
afraid of losing him, that every minute's delay in 
the return of his messenger seemed like an hour. 

But Mr. Bond was not gone to bed ; there was 
a light in his room still, and his shadow, much en- 
larged and distorted, crossed the window-blind from 
time to time — at least, Malcolm supposed that the 
shadow which he saw was his. Shortly before 
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midnight the door of the house which he was 
watching was opened, and a maid-servant peeped 
forth ; then, leaving the door ajar, she ran quickly 
to the end of the street, called a cab, a four-wheeler, 
and returned with it and in it. 

Malcolm's fears began now to be realised j and 
there was only too much ground for them. Bond 
was going away that very night. He had been 
lying in hiding in this obscure street until the first 
hue and cry for him had ceased, and now he was 
going abroad. 

There is no place in which one may be so easily 
lost and hidden as London. Mr. Bond had been 
discovered by the merest accident, as it seemed, and 
yet he was now in a fair way to escape, neverthe- 
less. Malcolm was in despair. What should he do, 
he thought, if Bond should enter the cab and 
drive off before the police could arrive ? Of course 
he would follow the cab. But what use would 
that be ? He could not give the man into custody 
without some proof to support his accusation. No 
one would listen to a little ragged boy like himself 
— "a vagrant," as the policeman had called him. 
He would be told to " move on," and while he was 
doing so. Bond would move off. No policeman 
would detain a respectable-looking traveller at the 
request of a ragged boy who sold matches in the 
streets. It was doubtful whether even the officers 
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whom he had Bent for to the fitatioii wonld take exxj 
notice of his aj^lication nntil they had had time to 
make inqniriea. 

While he was thus thinking, the cabman was 
bringing out his passenger's Inggage. There were 
some laige boxes in the honse, and he took off 
his hat and laid it down npon the driiing-sealii 
that he might cany them more conTeniestly npcm 
his ' shoulder* Every moment, Malcolm thooght, 
would be something gained; therefore, stealing up 
to the off-side of the cab, he caught away the cab- 
man's hat, intending to hide it s(»newhere, thinking 
that the owner wonld not be likely to start till he 
had found it, or at least th^ he wonld spend some 
time in looking for it. He had it in his hand, and 
was thinking what he should do with it, whan 
suddenly he felt a grip npon his collar. 

Looking round, he found himself in tiie grasp of 
a policeman. 

^^ Oh, I am 80 glad yon ane come ! ^ cried Mal^ 
colm. 

*^ Are you ? " said the policeman, ^* Yon are a 
cool hand to say so« Youll come along with me 
quiet, then, I suppose. Give me the haL Glad 
Fm come, are you ? " 

'^The hat!" cried Malcc^, with amazement. 
'* "Why, you don't suppose I wwited to ^ai it^ do 
you?" 



i 
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"*0h, no, of coarse not!" said the poKceman; 
^' only a-gdng to brush it up for the owner, and 
put it back again, perhaps* Here, cabby, come and 
look after your property/' 

Cabby appeared at that moment with a heavy 
box upon his shoulder, and listened with surprise 
to the policeman'^ story* 

'^ He must be hard up for something to sted," 
he said ; ^^ it's a shocking bad hat ; I only uses it 
for night work and wet weather." 

^^I was not going to steal it," said Malcolm, 
earnestly : and in eager^ broken words he told his 
stoiy, begging the policeman to let hiTyi go^ and to 
take Mr. Bond into custody. At which the police- 
man laughed and shook his head knowingly, as 
much as to say he must be a very clever chap to 
think of such a tale, but old birds were not to be 
caught with chafl^ and he was himself much too 
clever to be taken in by it. 

^^So come along with me to the station, my 
young gaol-bird ; it's not the first time you have 
been there, I know ; And if you won't come quiet, 
I must carry you," 

Malcolm was taken away, protesting and strug- 
gling. The indignity offered to himself would have 
been bad enough ; but the thought of losing the 
real culprit, Julius Bond, who had robbed his father, 
and brought him to dishonour as a bankrupt, and 
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who very likely had heaps of his father's money 
in those heavy boxes, ready to take away with him, 
was a thousand times more vexations. Yet what 
could he do? Looking back, he saw Mr. Bond 
enter the cab in haste. In another minute he 
would be beyond his reach. . With a desperate effort 
he broke away from the policeman, but fell upon 
the pavement, and was instantly recaptured. Then 
he saw the cab drive off, and in a few seconds it 
turned the comer of the street, and was gone. 
After that he resigned himself to his fate, and was 
led away without further resistance. 

Meanwhile Jem Roberts, losing no more time 

ft 

than he was obliged, made his way to the nearest 
police-station. But he was not yet familiar with 
such places, nor with that part of London in which 
he then was. Those of whom he inquired in the 
streets could not or would not give him informa- 
tion. They delayed him by asking what he wanted 
a policeman for. They wanted to know what was 
up, and who had been doing it ? Some of those 
who could have shown him the way to the station 
without any diflSculty at all, pretended not to know 
it, or sent him in an opposite direction. The shops 
were all closed, and a few people who remained 
loitering about in the streets did not appear to have 
any sympathy with him in his desire to find the 
police-station. 
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He reached it at last, towever, and delivered his 
message, fearing very much that it would not be 
listened to. But he was mistaken. The name of 
the absconding manager produced a magical effect 
as soon as he had pronounced it. 

The constable, who had received him coldly at first, 
and was prepared to send him away again into the 
streets, glanced hastily at a printed paper whigh 
hung upon the wall, and in which a large reward 
was offered for the apprehension of this Julius 
Bond ; and before Jem had recovered his breath, 
from running and speaking, two poKcemen in plain 
clothes were ready to accompany him, and they 
set off at a brisk pa,ce together. 

Jem was surprised to find, when he got to the 
street where he had left Malcolm, that he was no 
longer upon the watch. He recognised the house 
into which he had seen Mr. Bond enter, and one of 
the policemen knocked at the door and made in- 
quiries. No such gentleman as Mr. Bond was 
known there. The woman who came to the door 
told him that the only lodger they had had lately 
was gone away only a few minutes ago. 

" Where is he gone to ? " the policeman asked. 

"Charing Cross Station." She had heard him 
tell the driver that. 

" Thank you," said the policeman. " What might 
his name be ? " 
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^'HiggiBS — ^Mr. Higgins." 

'^That is near enoughi" fiaid the policeman, 
<< though it ain't like Bond ; " and without waiting 
for more, he beckoned to his comrade, whispered a 
few words in his ear, and then^ running to the end 
of the street, hailed a late hansom that was passing 
by, and drove off in it at full speed. The other, 
taking Jem with him, called another cab^ and drove 
to the police-station, where the telegraph was put 
in motion instantly* 

In the course of an hour Mr. Julius Bond, alias 
Higgins, was brought in, having been arrested in 
the bookingK)ffice, not at Charing Cross, but at 
Cannon Street Station, Either he had changed 
his mind on the way, or he had never intended to 
go to Charing Cross, The policeman who started 
in pursuit had gone direct to Cannon Street (rightly 
judging that the fugitive had given a false direction 
at starting, with a view to baffle pursuit), and had 
found the gentleman he wanted in the act of taking 
his ticket for Paris. He would have been caught^ 
however, if he had gone to Charing Cross, by tixe 
help of the telegram sent thither* 

Malcolm was sitting before the fire at the police- 
station when Bond was brought in« He had been 
led there in a terrible state of rage and misery, 
charged with stealing a cab-driver's hat, value six- 
pence. At first, when questioned, he would not 
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condescend to give any answer ; but when he was 
at length induced to speak, the account he gave of 
himself tallied so exactly with all that had occurred 
in the meantime, that they believed him at -once. 
When Jem and the officer who accompanied him 
returned and told what had been done, Malcolm 
was released from durance, and had the satisfaction 
of hearing that it was not at all likely that Mr. 
Bond, with all his cunning, would succeed in mak- 
ing his escape. 

The ex-cashier recognised Malcolm as soon as he 
saw him, and felt at once that it was all up with 
him ; and after he had been placed in one of the 
cells, Malcolm and Jem were allowed to lie down 
in a warm comer of the station-house ; and there 
they slept very comfortably till morning. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE TRACK RECOVERED. 

Leaving Mr. Bond safe in custody, let us now return 
for a short time to Mr. Bott. On his arrival in 
London he established himself at the Four Geese, 
one of the ancient inns in Bishopsgate Street, the 
name of which had been famihar to him when he 
was younger as the starting-place of the stage-coach 
which plied in those days between his native town 
and London. He made himself as comfortable as he 
could, and remained there three or four days. He 
applied to the police, and made inquiries wherever 
he went, but could hear nothing of the object of his 
search. 

He did not like stopping people in the street 
since his adventure with the bicycle, and he very 
sensibly concluded that it would not be much use 
to do so in London. There would be no end to it. 
He soon began to think of returning home again, 
and wrote to Mrs. Bott, hoping to hear from her 
that Mr. Frere had paid his visit to the farm and 
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gone away again. As soon as he could make sure 
of that, he intended to start for home without another 
hour's delay, lest Mr. Frere should come back to 
London and find him out there. He desired Mrs. 
Bott not to wait for post, but to send him a telegram 
the moment Mr. Frere had departed : it would cost 
a shilling; but it would enable him to take the 
train and travel down, while Mr. Frere was travelling 
up, and so they would pass each other on the way. 
But for some days neither letter nor telegram arrived. 

Mr. Bott had brought with him the cheque for 
;f 20, drawn by Mr. Frere upon his London agents. 
It was payable a few days after date, and as soon as 
the time had expired, he thought he would take it 
to the bank in Lombard Street and get it cashed. 
He had spent all the ready money he had brought 
with him, and depended upon this to pay his bill 
at the Four Geese, and his railway fare home. 

He was sure that Mr. Frere would not have sent 
him the order if there had been any doubt about its 
being duly paid. Why should he ? He was abroad 
at the time, and had not been asked to send any 
money, and could not have been put to any trouble 
about it if he had failed to do so. Still, he could 
not but feel a little uneasy, when he approached the 
bank, at the thought of what was to become of him 
if the cashier should tell him that, in consequence 
of Mr. Frere's bankruptcy, the cheque could not be 
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cashecL He plucked np courage, however, and 
taking the slip of paper from the little cuivae bag 
which served him as a pHrse, nnfolded it, read it 
careftdly throngh for abont the tenth time, and 
handed it across the counter. 

For a long while no one took any notice of him. 
Then one of the clerks looked np, and directed him 
to go to another part of the room. There again he 
waited till a cashier took the draft &om between his 
fingers, looked it throngh, tnmed it over, and then 
threw it down again. 

•* Ain't it good ? " Mr. Bott asked. 

"I can't pay it — '* the other began; and then 
somebody spoke to him and he tnmed aside to reply. 

"Can't pay it?'* cried Mr. Bott, in dismay. 
"Why cm't you? Ain't it good?" 

He had to wait some time for an answer. 

" Why can't you pay it ? " he asked again, in a 
faltering voice, when the cashier returned to him. 

" Look at it," said the man ; " don't you see that 
it waitts OTidorsing." 

" Endorsing f Who by ? " 

" By whom ? Michael Bott, apparently ; * Michael 
Bott or order J don't you see ? it is not payable to 
^ bearer.' Michael Bott must write his name on the 
back of it." 

" Oh, is that all ? " said Mr. Bott. " I can soon 
do that." 
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. "Is your name Michael Bott, then ? " the cashier 
asked. 

" Yes," he said, " of course it is. What else 
should it be ? " 

"Michael Bott?" said a tall, broad-shouldered 
gentleman, who was standing at a desk not far off, 
engaged with one of the clerks in looking over some 
large books — " Michael Bott ! Are you Mr. Bott, 
from Clare Hall Farm ? " 

" Yes," said Bott, staring with all his eyes. 

" How fortunate ! " said the other. " The very 
■man I waa going in search of. I have jast returned 
from the Continent, and did not know you were in 
town. How is Malcolm — my son Malcolm ? How 
did you leave him ? " 

"Ay? What?" cried Bott, in sudden trepi- 
dation. " Oh dear ! oh dear ! " and crumpling the 
cheque in his hand, he turned round and hastened 
towards the door. 

He was stopped by a porter, who, observing 
his sudden flight, suspected there . was something 
wrong, and in another > moment Mr. Frere was 
by his side. He led him into a little room apart, 
and then began again to question him about his 
son. 

" Haven't you heard ? " said Bott. " Oh, deary 
me, how very unfortunate! I thought you was 
going down yonder to see my wife." 
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" So I was ; but — ^what's the matter ? Speak out, 
man ; tell me this instant." 

" It's not my fault," said Mr. Bott. " My wife can 
tell you about it better than I can ; you had better 
go down and see her ; " and again he made for 
the door. 

But Mr. Frere caught him by the collar, forced 
him down into a chair, and in a tone of voice which 
showed he was not to be trifled with, commanded 
him to speak out instantly, and tell him what had 
happened. 

" Gone I " said Mr. Bott, at last. " Run away ! 
Wouldn't stay! Me and my wife have been as 
anxious' and troubled about it as never was. I wish 
we had never set eyes on him ! " 

" Where is he gone to ? " Mr. Frere asked, a 
little relieved. He had feared, from Mr. Bott's 
manner, that something dreadful had happened to 
his son. Now he thought he had probably gone 
home, or taken refuge with some of his friends at 
Shuttleborough. 

" Where is he gone to ? " he asked again. 

" Don't know," said Bott, shaking his head rue- 
fully ; " don't know. Wish I did. I followed 
him on the track all the way up here almost, but I 
lost it at the Coach-and-Four." 

" Here ? " cried Mr. Frere. " Did he come here 
— to London ? " 
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" Yes ; he came to London, and that's all I know 
about him. I followed him on foot all the way. 
This here is his handkerchief, and these are his 
initials in the comer." 

After vigorous questioning, with an occasional 
shake to quicken Mr. Bott's apprehension, Mr. Frere 
succeeded in making himself acquainted with the 
chief facts concerning his son. He strongly sus- 
pected, notwithstanding Mr. Bott's assertions to the 
contrary, that Malcolm had not been kindly treated 
at the farm. Mr. Bott's manner would alone have 
been sufficient to show that he was in fault, and the 
more he tried to excuse and justify himself the more 
impatient Mr. Frere became. 

Pushing the farmer aside with no gentle hand, 
Mr. Frere was about to leave the room, in order to 
set on foot, without a moment's delay, some mea- 
sures for discovering, if possible, where, among the 
millions of London, his son was to be found, when 
the door of the room was opened and an inspector 
of police entered. 

" Julius Bond is taken, sir," he said, in an 
undertone. 

" Taken !" Mr. Frere exclaimed, with a bewildered 
look. 

" Yes, sir ; found ! " 

" Found ! But my son is lost. Never mind about 
Bond. You must help me first to find my son." 
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" Your son, sir," said the officer, still speaking in 
a quiet, confidential sort of a way. '* Your son, sir, 
is "— 

" Here ! Father ! here ! " cried Malcolm, break- 
ing into the room, and throwing himself, with 
laughter, and sobs, and inarticulate cries, into his 
father's arms. 

" My boy, my boy ! Where have you been ? 
What have they done to you ? " 

Some minutes elapsed before either of them could 
say another word. Mr. Frere's eyes ran over as he 
looked at his son's pale and wasted cheeks, his long 
straggling hair, his soiled and tattered clothes, and 
other unmistakable proofs of the misery and pri- 
vation which he had undergdne. They were inter- 
rupted by Mr. Bott. 

" I've found him ! " cried that individual, in a 
loud voice. " I've found him at last. I knew I 
was on the track all the time. It's a great satisfac- 
tion to me, Mr. Frere, to be able to restore him to 
you." 

He took out the handkerchief for the. last time, 
waved it before him as if it had been a flag, folded 
it carefully, and laid it down upon the table in front 
of Mr. Frere. No one took any notice of him ; but 
the police officer, at a sign from Mr. Frere, now laid 
his hand upon him, and walked him out of the room 
and into the street, a spectacle to the clerks and 
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porters and others, who naturally supposed that he 
had been taken into custody. He was dismissed, 
however, outside the door, and returned after a tim^ 
to get his cheque cashed. Having accomplished 
that, he went away, paid his bill, and took the next 
train home to Glare Hall Farm. 

" Where have you been, Malcolm ? What have 
you been doing ? " Mr. Frere asked again, when he 
was alone with his scm. 

Malcolm began to tell his story ; but it was a 
difficult one to get on with, and was often interrupted 
by his father's indignant ejaculations, or by his own 
emotions. 

"Why did you leave Mr. Bott's?" Mr. Frere 
asked. 

"Mr. Bott said that you had failed, and were 
afraid to return to England. He said he should 
never be paid for keeping me and could not afford to 
support other people's children, especially as he had 
none of his own. I wanted him to give me work, 
but he told me I was good for nothing. But 
what does it signify ? I can earn my own living 
now, whatever happens. . And I can live upon no- 
thing almost. I have learnt how to manage ; and 
if you were as poor as they said — but I don't believe 
them — you need never have any care or anxiety 
about me. I can support myself." 

Mr. Frere clasped his son again in his arms. 
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" We inu3t get you a new outfit at once/' he said 
" These things are not respectable." 

" Respectable ! Oh yes, quite respectable. Not 
very nice, to be sure ; but respectable at least. I 
have no occasion to be ashamed of them ; they are 
torn and ragged and . dirty, that's all ; but Jem 
Boberts's are much worse, and he is quite respect- 
able, I assure you. He has been a good Mend to 
me in London, too." 

" We must take care of Jem Roberts. But I see 
your friend the inspector is waiting ; let us call him 
in again. What is this about Bond ? I had almost 
forgotten him." 

"Julius Bond is taken, sir," said the officer. 
" He gives in, and is willing to restore the pro- 
perty, as far as he can. A great deal of it was 
taken along with him. It will be nearly all forth- 
coming, he says." 

" I am thankful to hear it. And this is your 
doing, Malcolm. I am not a bankrupt. My Lon- 
don agents came to my assistance, and have made 
arrangements for carrying on the bank. Bond's de- 
falcations would have gone far to ruin me ; but now 
that he is caught, and the securities are likely to be 
restored, I shall be free from all embarrassment. 
You will not need to get your living by making 
match-boxes or selling matches, unless you prefer 
it." 
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Malcolm laughed, and whispered, " It was a horrid 
job. I hated it." 

" Then you can go to school like other boys, and 
follow your father's profession in due course, or any 
other you may choose. The lesson you have learnt 
in your strange period of adversity will, under God's 
blessing, do you more good than harm. It will, I 
trust, teach us all to be more considerate and sym- 
pathising towards our poorer neighbours, and more 
thankful for the blessings and comforts we enjoy." 

It only remains to be told that Mr. Frere's hopes 
in regard to the recovery of his property were not 
disappointed. The greater part of it was restored, 
and the bank at Shuttleborough went on as prosper- 
ously as before. All who had been kind to Malcolm 
received some token of his own and his father's grati- 
tude. Jem Roberts was installed as errand-boy at 
the bank, with a prospect of a rise; and finding 
himself in a position of trust and honour, he had no 
wish ever to return to poaching or robbing of hen- 
roosts. Daniel Dry appeared on Sundays in a new 
suit of clothes, and he let it be known where he got 
the money to pay for them ; though all he said on 
the subject was that " he was never more surprised- 
in his life ; he hadn't desired nothing, and hadn't 
deserved nothing ; but he hoped he should see that 
there young squire again some day ; not at Clear-all 
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Farm though ; oh no, not there, by no means ; not 
at Cleaivall Farm ! " , 

Even Dick Butterfold received a present, and 
paraded it before his master's envious eyes. 

That master was the only person who remained 
unsatisfied. He never received any compensation, 
to use his own words, beyond a paltry twenty pounds, 
which was to cover five weeks' board and lodging, 
and all his own expenses up to London and back 
again, to say nothing of the hatch of prize chickens, 
and the haystack, and a score of other things in 
which he had suffered damage. Only a paltry 
twenty pounds; and that too after he had found 
the boy and restored him to his afflicted parents, 
and ought to have had a reward for it. It was 
scandalous. 

Bat Mr. Bott met with little sympathy. As to 
the haystack, folks were unkind enough to say that 
it served him right to lose it. He had often talked 
of burning the gorse down himself, in order to destroy 
the rabbits, which trespassed upon his ground and 
" mortified " his crops. They half-believed it was his 
own doing, and if so he deserved to suffer for it. 
All things considered — ^perhaps he did ! 
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Uniform in siEO and binding, 16mo^ Illustrations, doth. 



CHANGES UPON CHURCH BELLS. By C. a H. 

GONZALEZ AND HIS WAKING DREAMS. By 0. S. H. 

DAIST BRIGHT. By Emma Marshall. 

HELEN ; or, Temper and its Consequences. By Mrs Q. 
Olaostons. 

THE CAPTAIN'S STORY. By W. S. Martin. 

THE LITTLE PEAT-CUTTERS. By Emma Marshall. 

LITTLE CROWNS, AND HOW TO WIN THEM. By the 
Bey. J. A. Collier. 

CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE. By a Missionary's Wife. 

TEDDTS DREAM ; or, A Little Sweep's Mission. 

ELDER PARK; or. Scenes in our Garden. By Mrs Alfred 
Paths, Author of "Nature's Wonders/' Ao. 

HOME LIFE AT GREYSTONE LODGE. By the Author of 
• <' Agnes Falconer.** 

THE PEMBERTON FAMILY, and other Stories. 

CHRISTMAS AT SUNBERRY DALE. By W. B. B. 

PRIMROSE; or, The Bells of Old Effingham. By Mrs Marshall. 

THE BOY GUARDIAN. By C. E. Bowen. 

VIOLET'S IDOL. By Joanna H. Mathews. 

FRANK GORDON. By Author of "The Young Marooners ; ** 
and LITTLE JACK. By Author of ** The Golden Ladder." 

THE COTTAGE ON THE CREEK. By the Hon. Mrs 
Cliffori>-Butlbr. 

THE WILD BELLS, AND WHAT THEY RANG. By W. 
S. Martin. Edited by G. S. Habinotok. 

TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. By Mrs Marshall. 

GLASTONBURY ; or, The Early British Christians. By Mrs 
Alfred Patke. 

MAX : A Story of the Oberstein Forest. 

MARY TRELAWNY. By Christian Bedford. 

LUPICINE ; or, The Hermit of St. Loup. 

LOVING-KINDNESS ; or. The Ashdown Flower Show. 

BETWEEN THE CLIFFS. By Mrs Marshall. 

FRITZ ; or, The Struggles of a Young Life. 



THE SELECT SERIES. 

Crown 8to, each 8s. 6cl. cloth. Bound by Burn. Most of them 

with Illustrations. 



DERRT: A Tale of the Revolution. By Charlottb Elizabeth. 

THE LAND OF THE FORUM AND THE VATICAN. By 
Newman Hall, LL.B. 

THE LISTENER. By Caroune Fry. 

DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE EAST; or, Illustrations of 
Bible Scenes. By HoratiusBonar, D.D. Illustrations. 

THE HOLY WAR. By John Buntan. Coloured Illustrations. 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. By John Buntan. Coloured 
Illustrations. 

THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE : Their Scenes and their 
Lessons. By the Rev. John Maofarlanb, LL.D. 

HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE; or, Pictures in Active 
Christian Life. 

LIFE : A Series of Illustrations of the Divine Wisdom in the 
FormSj Structures, and Instincts of Animals. By P. H. Gosss, F.B.S. 

LAND AND SEA. By P. H. Gossb, F.R.S. 

JOHN KNOX AND HIS TIMES. By the Author of " The 
Story of Martin Luther." 

HOME IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs Finn. 

A THIRD YEAR IN JERUSALEM: A Tale Dlustrating In- 
cidents and Customs in Modem Jerusalem. By the Same. 

THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. By P. H. Gossb, 
F.RS. First and Second Series. 

BLOOMFIELD : A Tale. By Elizabeth Warren, Author of 
"John Knox and his Times," Ac. 

TALES FROM ALSACE ; or. Scenes and Portraits from Life 
in the Days of the Reformation, as Drawn from Old Chronicles. 
Translated from the German. 

HYMNS OF THE CHURCH MILITANT. Edited by the 
Author of " Dollars and Cents/' Ac 

THE PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS; or, The Spring-Time of 
Woman. A Tale. 

WANDERING HOMES AND THEIR INFLUENCES. By the 
Author of "The Physician's Daughters." 

BYE- WAYS IN PALESTINE.. By the late James Finn, Esq., 
formerly H.M. Consul for Jerusalem and Palestine. 

LOWENCESTER : A Tale. By Sydney Hampden. 



THE HOME AKD SCHOOL SERIES OF 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

With niustrationi. In small crown 8vo, extra cloth, each la. 6d. 

AMOS FAYLE ; or, Through the Wilderness into a Wealthy Place. 

By Mrs Prossxr. 
RUNNING AWAY. 

STORIES OF THE LAND WE LIVE IN. By Willxaic Locke. 
A RAY OF LIGHT TO BRIGHTEN COTTAGE HOMES. By 

the Author of " A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. " • 
THE STORY OF AN OLD POCKET BIBLE, as Related by 

Itself. By Robert Cox, A.M. 
ASHTON COTTAGE : or. The True Faith. 
MARJORY. By Mrs MARa wATx. 

COURAGE AND COWARDS ; or, Who was the Bravest? By the 

Author of " The Maiden of the Icebeiv." 
AGATHA LEE'S INHERITANCE. By Iklrs. R. H. Hioham, 

Author of " The Other House." 
ALICE L'ESTRANGE'S MOTTO. By Raby Hume. 
NIDWORTH AND HIS THREE MAGIC WANDS. By Mm 

PRENT IfitfiL 

FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH ; or, Susine and Claude of the Val 

Pelioe. 
ROSE HARTLEY AND HER CHRISTMAS WAYMARKS. A 

Tale for Girls Leaving School. By C. N. RKDroRD. 
HELEN HERYEY'S CHANGE;. or. Out of Darkness into light. 

By Maria Enqlish. 
THE BIRTH OF THE CENTURY; or. Eighty Years Ago. By 
Mrs. Marshall. 

CABINET SEEIES. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

MATTHEW FROST, CARRIER; or, Little Snowdrop's Hussion. 

By Emma Marshall. 
THE SPANISH BARBER. A Tale. By the Author of " Mary 

PowelL" 
THREE PATHS IN LIFE. A Tale for Girls. By Ellen Bableb. 
A YEAR WITH THE EVERARDS. By the Hon. Mrs. Clipfobd- 

Butler. 
STELLAFONT ABBEY ; or. Nothing New. By Emma Mabshall. 
RONALD DUNBEATH ; or, The Treasure in the Cave. 
A SUNBEAMS INFLUENCE ; or. Eight Years After. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Clikford-Butler. 
A TALE OF TWO OLD SONGS. By the Hon. Mrs. Clipfobd- 

Butler. 
ESTHER'S JOURNAL ; or, A Tale of Swiss Pension life. By a 

Resident. With a Preface by Miss Whateley. 
EFFIE'S FRIENDS ; or. Chronicles of the Woods and Shores. By 

the Author of " The Story of Wandering Willie." 
THERESA'S JOURNAL. From the French of Madame de Pres- 

sensd. By Crichtom Campbell, 



TALES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

All with nioBtrationi. 



THE THREE LITTLE SPADES. By Anna Wabneb. Small 
crown 8vo, 28. 6d. cloth. 

STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mn. Pbbntiss. Small crown 
8vo, 28. 6d. cloth. 

URBANE AND HIS FRIENDS. By the Same. Small crown 8to, 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

THE HOME AT GRETLOGE. By the Same. Crown 8to^ 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

OUR RUTH : A Story of Old Times in New England. By the Same. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. cloth. 

PINE NEEDLES AND OLD YARNS. By the Author of ** The 
Wide, Wide World," Ac Small crown 8vo, 28. 6d. cloth. 

LILIES OR THISTLEDOWN. By Julia Mathews, Author of 
" Nettie'8 Mission," &c. Small crown 8yo, 2s. cloth. . 

JACK GRANGER'S COUSIN. By the same Author. Small crown 
8vo^ 28. cloth. 

LITTLE FRIENDS AT GLENWOOD. By Joanna H. Mathbws, 
Author of " Little Suubeams," Ac Small crown 8vo, 28. cloth. 

THE BLUE FLAG AND THE CLOTH OF GOLD. By Anna 
Warmer. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. cloth. 

MOTHER'S QUEER THINGS ; or, A Bag of Stories. By the Same. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. cloth. 



THE CROWN SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, each .One Shilling doth. 



THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE PARISH. By Lady Dunboyne, 

MRS ARNOLD. By Miss WODEHOUSE. 

LET THERE BE LIGHT ; or. The Story of the Reformation, for 
Children. By Mrs. Bower. 

P 



BALLANTYNE'S MISCELLANY 

VF ENTEETAININa AND INSTRUCTIVE TALEa 

16mo, lUostratioDB, each la. cloth. 

Or, in setB, with haadsome cloth box, price 18s. 6d. 

FIOHTINO THE WHALES ; or, Doings and Dangers on a 
FUbing CniiM. 

AWAT IN THE WILDERNESS; or, Life among the Red 
Indiftns and Fur Traders of North America. 

FAST IN THE ICE ; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. 

CHASING THE SUN ; or, Rambles in Norway. 

SUNK AT SEA ; or. The Adventures of Wandering Will in the 
Paoiflo. 

LOST IN THE FOREST ; or. Wandering Will in South 
America. 

OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS ; or, Wandering WiU in the 
Land of the Redskin. 

SAVED BY THE LIFE-BOAT; or, A Tale of Wreck and 
Rescue on the Coast 

THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS ; or. Captain Cook's Adventures in 
the South Seas. 

HUNTING THE LIONS ; or, The Land of the Negro. 

DIGGING FOR GOLD; or. Adventures in Calif omia. 

UP IN THE CLOUDS ; or, Balloon Voyages. 

THE BATTLE AND THE BREEZE; or. The Fights and 
Fancies of a British Tar. 

THE PIONEERS : A Tale of the Western Wilderness. 

THE STORY OF THE ROCK. 

WRECKED, BUT NOT RUINED. 

THE THOROGOOD FAMILY. 



Also, price 8s. 6d. each, 

I. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ON THE SEA. Containmg Noa. 
1, 8, 9, and 18 of " Ballantyne's Miscellany," 

IL 

TALES OF ADVENTURE BY FLOOD, FIELD, AND MOUN. 
TAIN. ContainiDg Nos. 6, 6, 7, and 11 of *' Ballantyne's Miseellany." 

III. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ; or, Wild Work in Strange Places^ 
Containing Nos. 2, 10, 12, and 14 of '* Ballantyne's MisceUany.** 

IV. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE ON THE COAST. Containing Noa. 
4, 8, 15, and 16 of "Ballantyne's Miscellany." 



9 

WORKS BY R M. BALLANTYNE. 



Crown 8yo, each 58« cloth, with IlluBtratioiui, 

DUSTY DIAMONDS CUT AND POLISHED: A 

Tale of City Arab Life. 

THE BATTERY AND THE BOILER; or, The Elec- 

trical Adventures of a Telegraph Cable Layer. 

THE GIANT OF THE NORTH; or, Pokings Round 

the Pole. 

THE LONELY ISLAND; or, The Refuge of the 

Mutineers. 
POST HASTE : A Tale of Her Majesty's Mails. 
IN THE TRACK OF THE TROOPS: A Tale of 

Modem War. 

THE SETTLER AND THE SAVAGE: A Tale of 

Peace and War in South Africa. 
UNDER THE WAVES ; or, Diving in Deep Waters. 
RIVERS OF ICE: A Tale Illustrative of Alpine 

Adventures and Glacier Action. 

THE PIRATE CITY. An Algerine Tale. 

BLACK IVORY: A Tale of Adventure among the 
Slavers of the East Coast of Africa. 

THE NORSEMEN IN THE WEST; or, America 
before Columbus. 

THE IRON HORSE ; or. Life on the Line. A Rail- 

way Tale. 

THE FLOATING LIGHT OF THE GOODWIN 

SANDS. A Tale. 

ERLING THE BOLD : A Tale of the North SearKings. 
DEEP DOWN : A Tale of the Cornish Mines. 
FIGHTING THE FLAMES : A Tale of the London 

Fire-Brigade. 

SHIFTING WINDS : A Tough Yarn. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE ; or. The Story of a Great Fight 
between Man and the Sea. 

THE LIFEBOAT : A Tale of our Coast Heroes. 

GASCOYNE, THE SANDALWOOD TRACER: A 

Tale of the Pacific 

THE GOLDEN DREAM: A Tale of the Diggings. 



JAMES NISBET & CO.'S 

NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 



HiLvstratbd gift book. 

LIFE ECHOES. Bj the late Franobs Ridley Haysboal. 
With Twelve Chromo Lithograph Illastntiont by the Btfoneu 
HlLOA VON Cbamm. Small 4to, cloth gilt, 12b. 



THEOLOaiOAL AND HISTOBIOAL. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES IN THE LIGHT 
OF THE BIBLE AND INSCRIPTIONS. With Copies of the 
Inscriptiona. Bj Wm. Wright, D.D. Demy 8vo, with Illiu- 
trationa, 7a. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE DECALOGUE. By the Rev. J. 
Matthew. Crown 8to, doth, 4a. 6d. 

SYMPOSIUM ON THE ATONEMENT. By Varioua 
Writera. (Reprinted from the " Homiletic Magazine.**) Chrown 
8vo, 6a. 

THE JEWS. By the Rev. Professor Kellogg, D.D. Crown 
8to, doth, 4a. 6cL 

OVER THE HOLY LAND. By the Rev. J. A. Wylib, 
LL.D., Author of *' The Hiatory of Protestantism.** Ciown 8vo. 
doth, 7s. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL IN FRANCE. By the Rev. Dr. Bbrsier. 

Crown 8ro, doth, 7s. 6d. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. 
Professor Stanley Leathes, D.D. Crown 8to, 68. 

INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. By the Rev. G. S. Bowes. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 

OBSCURE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS. By the Rev. 
Fbedsbick Hastings. Crown 8to, Ss. 

THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OF OUR LORD. By the Rev. 
Professor Blaikie, D.D. Crown 8to, cloth, 6b. 

EMMANUEL : An Original and Exhaustive Commentary 
on Creation and Providence Alike. By an Ootooxnabian. 
Demy 8vo, cluth. lOs. 6d. 

Na. 1. 



GLIMPSES THROUGH THE VEIL; or, Some Natural 
Analogies and Bible Types. By James Wabxino Babdslet, 
M.A., Author of ^'mastrative Texts and Texts lUustrated.** 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 



BIOGBAPHIOAL. 

MEMOIR OF THE BEV. G. T. DODS op Paris. By 
the Bev. Hobatius Bonab, D.D. Crown 8to, 78. 6d. 

memorials' of AGNES ELIZABETH JONES. By her 
SiSTEB. With a Portrait. New Edition. Small orown 8to. 
doth, 3s. 6d. 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND LABOURS 

OF GEOBQE MOLLEB. By Mrs. MBllxb. Small crown Svo, . 
cloth. Is. 

THE PREACHING TOURS AND MISSIONARY 

LABOUBS of GEOBQE MX^LLEB. By Mrs. MiJLLEB. With 
his Photograph, published (for the first time) by putiouUr 
request. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

LIFE OF MRS. STEWART SANDEMAN of Bonskeid. 
By Mrs. G. F. Babboub, Author of *' The Way Home." Crown 
8vo, cloth. 

BELiaiGTTB AND DEVOTIONAL. 

VOICES OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD and SHADOWS 
OF THE GBEAT BOCK. By the Ber. J. B. Maodufv, D.D. 
16mo, Is. 6d. 

DAILY EVENING REST. By Miss Agnes Gibebnb. 

16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

«YOUR INNINGS:" A Book for School Boya. Bv the 
Ber. Geobob Evbbabd, M.A. With Introductory Note by the 
Most Ber. the Lord Archbishop of York. Small crown 8vOb 
eloth limp, U. 6d. 

HIS STEPS. By the Rey. Geoboe Eyebabd, M.A. SmalT 
crown 8vo, dotn limp. Is. 6d. 

SONGS OF PEACE. By Mrs. Haycbapt, Author of 
** Waters of Quietness." 16mo, cloth. Is. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND WISE SAYINGS. By the 
Bev. John Bunbhib, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5b. 

GOD WITH US. By Anna SmPTON. Crown 8yo, cloth, 
38.6d. 

ADDRESSES. By the Rev. Francis Piqou, D.D. Crown 

8to, doth, 2b. 6d. 



THE PSALMS OF DAVID, BIBLE VERSION, Pointed 
for OhADtiiig by Sir Hkrbkbt Oakkjet, Mob. Doo., and A4a^ted 
by him to Appropriate Chants. Sim and prioea on applieahon. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS (Red Line Edition), 
Crown 32mo, li., oloth. 

MY LORD'S MONEY. By the Rev. Ebnest Boys. 16mo, 
oloth, Is. 

IS ALL WELL ? By Christian Bedford. 16mo, Is. 

ABOUT OURSELVES. By Mrs. Hbnry Wood, Small 

erown 8to, cloth, Is. 6d. 

LIGHT FROM THE OLD LAMP ; or, Homespnn Homi- 
U«t for the Crowd. By the Bev. J. Jackson Wbat. Crown 
8to, 5s. 

BOOK OP ANTHEMS. Compiled and arranged for use in 
Churches and Families. .By E. J. Hopkins, Organist in the 
Temple Chnrch. Cloth, 5s. 

THE SAVIOUR'S CALL. By the Rev. F. Whitpibld, M. A. 
Small crown 8ro, doth, Is. 6d. 

THOUGHTS OF JESUS, DAY BY DAY. By Mrs. 
MAOBA& Small crown 8to. 



FOB THE YOUNa. 

DUSTY DIAMONDS, CUT AND POLISHED: A Tale of 
City Arah Life. By R. M. Ballantine. Crown 8vo, illns' 
trated, cloth, 58. 

THE MADMAN AND THE PIRATE. By R. M. Ballan- 
TTNE. Crown 8vOi oloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

BATTLES WITH SEA. By R M. Ballantyne. 16mo, 
cloth, illastrated, 2s. 6d. 

THOROGOOD FAMILY. By R. M. Ballantyne. 16mo, 
doth, illastrated, Is. 

POPPIES AND PANSIES. By Emma Marshall. Crown 

* Syo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

SIR VALENTINE'S VICTORY, and other Stories. By 
Ehma Marshall. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

DAINTREE. By Bernard Heldmann. Crown 8vo, illus- 
trated, 3s. 6d. 

KATHLEEN. By Miss Agnes Gibbrnb. Crown 8vo, 
illustrated, cloth, 5s. 

MOTHER'S QUEER THINGS. By Miss Anna Warner. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

LADY TEMPLE'S GRANDCHILDREN. By Miss Evb- 
BETT Qbeen. Crown 8vo, cloth, illastrated, 38. 6d. 



MISS MARSTON'S GIRLS AND THEIR CONFIRMA- 
TION. By Miss Bsbtt. Orown 8vo, cloth, 2g. 6d. 

HONEST JOHN STALLIBRASS. By Rev. J. Jackson 
Wbat. Illi;LBtrated. Orown Svo, cloth plain, 38. 6d. ; cloth gUt, 
5b. 

GARTON ROWLEY ; or, Leaves from the Log of a Master 
lilariner. By the Rev. J. Jaokson Wbat. Crown 8ro, illus- 
trated, 3s. 6d. 

STEPHEN, M.D. By Miss Warner. (New volume of the 
** Golden Ladder Series.") Grown 8vo, doth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

TJNDER A CLOUD. By the Rev. T. S. Millington. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, doth, 3s. 6d. 

ALICE'S PUPIL. By Miss M'Clintook. Crown 8vo, 
doth, Is. 6d. 

PARABLES OF JESUS. By the Rev. James Wells, 
Author of " Bihle Echoes,'' &c. Crown 8vo, doth, illustrated, Bs. 

CISSY'S TROUBLES. By Darley Dale. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

SPOILT GUY. By the Same. Crown 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. 

SCIENCE EVENINGS WITH MY CHILDREN. By 
Mrs. BOWEB, Author of '* Story of the Reformation." Crown 
8to, doth, illustrated. Is. 

SUNDAY PARABLES. By the Rev. W. J. Mathams. 
Crown Sro, doth, 3s. 6d. 

LIFE'S MUSIC; or, My Children and Me. By Mrs. 
HOBNIBBOOK. Crown 870, cloth, illustrated, 5s.' 

THE CHILDREN'S PILGRIMAGE. By Mrs. Toxjlmin 
Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 



NEW EDITIONS. 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE. By Mrs. Bayly, 
Author of *' Bagged Homes, and How to Mend them.'* Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

COUNSELS AND THOUGHTS FOR BELIEVERS. By 
Thomas Moor. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Bvo, cloth, 
28. 6d. 

STEPPING STONES TO HIGHER THINGS. By Cap- 
tain Seton Chuschill. New Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

JOYFUL SERVICE : A Sketch of the Life and Work of 
Emily Streatfeild. ByherSiSTEB. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Is. 



^ 



LATELY PUBLISHED. 

THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY: Its Histoiy and 
Btendardi. With some Aooonnt of Engliah Ptirit«iiinii np to 
the MMtins of th« AMombly. Being the Baird Lecture for 
1882. ^tlie Ber. A. F. Mitohill, D.D., Profenor of Ecele- 
•betieal Hiitoiy in Bt Andrew's Unirernly. Grown 8vo, doth, 
10i.6d. 

THE KINGDOM OF ALL-ISRAEL : Its Histoiyl Literar 
tort, and Worship. By Jambs Bdul 8to, doth, ISs. 

THE BOOKS OF JOB, ECCLESIASTES, AND REVE- 
LATION. Rendered into English Verse. Also, Solomoh ahd 
His Bbidb : A Dnuna from the Song of Songs. By Abthub 
Malbe. 8to, doth, 4s. 6d. 

AN EPITOME IN VERSE OF THE LIFE OF HIS 
ROTAL HIGHNESS THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. By 
the Rer. Paul Johnson, formerly Rector of OTcrstrand, Nor- 
folk. Small crown Svo^ 2s. 6d. 

THE KNELL OF TIBCR By the Author of " Life and 
Troth. ** Post 8to, doth, Is. 6d. 

"A LIFE OF CONSECRATION." Memorials of Mrs. 
Mart Legob. By one of her Sons. Poet Sto^ doth, 8s. 6d. 

FROM CAN A TO BETHANY; or, Gleanings from onr 
Lord's life on Earth. By Rev. Fbbdebiok Whutibld, M.A 
16mo, doth. Is. 6d. 

HOLY FOOTPRINTS. By the Same. 16mo, doth, Is. 6d. 

EARLY GRAVES : A Book for the Bereaved. By the Rey. 
J. B. Macdutf, D.D. Indnded in the Volume are Brief Memoirs 
of Bev. Chablbb A Janson, M. A, of the Oxford and Camhridgo 
Universities' East African Mission; and of Captain W. Gill, 
RE. Crown 8yo, doth, 5s. 

WILLIAM LONGE OF WYKEHAM ; or, The Winchester 
Boy. A Story of the Boyhood of William of Wykeham, in Five 
Scenes and a Prologue. Illustrated with Etchings on Co pp er. 
By W. A C. Chbvalieb, Rector of St. Peter's, Cheeshill, Win- 
chester. 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

CHURCH PRAISE : Being the New Arrangement of Psalms 
and Hvmns for use in Churches. For various Forms and Prices, 
see Price list, which may he had on application. 



LONDON: JAMES NISBET k CO., 21 BEBNERS STREET, W. 
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